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“Today you need an expert 
to help plan your family’s 
financial future.” 


Jim Lovell, Astronaut. 



Let's face it. Anybody who's successful at anything 
spends most of histime in hisown particularfield. 
So naturally, there are a lot of other areas he can’t 
possibly know everything about. 

Jim Lovell included, as he’s first to admit. 

One of those areas is planning for your 
family’s financial security. Especially with the 
complexities of inflation, social security benefits- 
you name it. 

After all, a man builds up a tidy sum during 
his lifetime. His home. Savings. Investments. 

Life insurance. 

Today it really takes an expert to handle it. 


Like the professionally-trained life insurance 
representative. Especially one who's experienced 
in related areas, so he can tie your life insurance 
into your entire financial plan. 

Don't try to plan your future alone. Talk to 
your Mutual Benefit representative. Profit by 
his experience. 

Jim Lovell did. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT 

\bu take care of today. 

We’ll take care of tomorrow 



Buic\, everyone? 


Here’s a proposition as intelligent as tennis itself. Buy this special Century Special 
(it’s V-6 powered and specially engineered for lightness and economy) 
and you get two Head Competition tennis rackets and racket covers at no extra charge. 




You don't have to be a tennis player to 
appreciate this Century Special. 

But it helps. 

Not iust because you get two Head 
Competition I rackets (the Arthur 
Ashe model). But also there's something 
about Century Special that is compatible 
with the spirit ot tennis. It appeals to 
the intellect as well as the heart. 



The Special is also powered by an 
efficient and sensible engine A Vee-six 
rather adept at wringing miles out of a 
gallon of gas. 

For instance: According to figures 
reported in the EPA Buyers' Guide, a Buick 
Century equipped with this V-6 engine got 
better highway gas mileage than any other 
American mid-sized car (24 mpg in the 
highway test and 16 mpg in the city test). 


Elegant looking, but fundamentally efficient. 
This special version of the Special, in addition to 
the special striping, comes with a pair of sport 
mirrors. And simulated road wheels. And custom 
seating. And a tilt steering wheel But beneath 
those concessions to aesthetics is a car specially 
engineered to be lighter than a regular 
Buick Century And less expensive 


It's a remarkable little engine, this V-6. 

For that matter, the entire automobile is one heck 
of a package With or without the two Head rackets. 

The tennis Century Special 
Play with one At a participating Buick dealer 
You might want to hustle a little. 

The offer will only be around for a limited time 


IBlXtClK Dedicated to the free Spirit in just abo ut every one. 
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16 Float 
Like a Butterfly... 

. . . and sting like a. well, stinger. The 
bees' knees ol this year's Southern 
Ocean Racing Conference was a little 
buzz bomb, besting the giants in the 
finest SORC fleet ever Cashing In on 
abrupt wind shifts. Dennis Conner i 
sailed the sloop "Stinger" to victory. 

by Carleton Mitchell 


20 Their Doctor Was Off Duty 

The Nets wanted a booster shot and didn't 
get It. Their main nan had cold hands 

by Bairy McDermott 

22 Pleasure Bound for Kentucky 

Undefeated Derby tavorite Foolish Pleasure 
won the Flamingo lor his ninth straight 

by Whitney Tower 

24 Countdown to the Masters 

Ten unsettling months ago Lee Elder 
became the first biack to qualify 

by Jerry Kirshenbaum 


John Huehnergarth 

The departments 

11 Scorecard 60 Hockey 

48 College Basketball 77 For the Record 

54 Track & Field 78 19th Hole 

58 Medicine 

Credits on page 77 


32 A Bit of Bump and Run 

Master of skiing moguls, a former champion 
oilers some show-and-tell on the slopes 

by Billy Kidd 

38 A Shout for Those Aussies 

A toast to Emmo, Rocket. Newk and 
Muscles—that iut-iawed. close-knit crew 

by Arthur Ashe with Frank Deford 

62 Fight, Ladies, Fight! 

But how? While relishing sport. Penn Stale 
women seem both ruthless and relaxed 

by Pal Jordan 


Next Week 

DAVID AND OTHER GOLIATHS meet in the 
ACC basketball tournament. Either Maryland or 
David Thompson's N.C. State shoulc win. if 
they can avoid the slings of a field of well- 
armed challengers. Barry McDermott reports. 

HELL FROZEN OVER is what British explorer 
Sir Ernest Shackleton and five companions en¬ 
dured in 1916 on a hurricane-beset small-boat 
journey in Antarctic waters. A classic sea tale 
by F.A. Worsley, one who endured. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Signs are posted at the bottom of ev¬ 
ery lift at Steamboat Springs. Colo, of¬ 
fering all comers the chance to ski with 
a world champion—completely free of 
charge, ski with billy mod, upper 

CiONDOLA TERMINAL, AT I O’CLOCK 

the signs read and, sure enough, folks 
getting off at the top lind Billy Kidd 
waiting, cowboy hat cocked over his 
eyes, prancing horses emblazoned on 
his sweater, an ex-racer who has cho¬ 
sen this way to repay the sport for some 
of the advantages it has given him. 
"On the way down the mountain, no 



LEIFER AND KIDD: LIKING THE LUMPS 


matter how big the crowd. Hilly finds 
time to talk to every person," says Pho¬ 
tographer Neil Leifer, whose pictures 
of Kidd in action start on page 33. "If 
one skier wants a few free tips on how 
to turn, Billy provides them. If some¬ 
one just wants to chat about the hill or 
the weather or philosophy, Billy oblig¬ 
es. Even if one of the skiers wants to 
give Kidd some instructions, Billy lis¬ 
tens politely, smiling and nodding. The 
thing is, he is the complete public- 
relations nvan for an entire sport: the 
afternoon run doesn't take much time 
and it makes a lot of skiers happy.” 

Since his retirement from racing not 
long after winning a gold medal in the 
1970 world championship, Kidd has 
stayed close to the sport as a ski-area 
and equipment-manufacturers’ repre¬ 
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sentative, television personality and 
now the author of a how-to book. Aus¬ 
tria’s Karl Schranz, once Kidd’s fierc¬ 
est rival and also retired, recently pro¬ 
duced a book promising to teach the 
reader "how to ski in just six days." 
The rivalry goes on: Billy’s book claims 
the reader will learn "how to ski in just 
five days." 

Lor all his activities, Billy sets aside 
part of each ski day for a run down a 
mountainside full of moguls, those 
bumps that inspire emotions ranging 
from love to fear and loathing. Kidd 
docs it strictly for kicks. Indeed, in talk¬ 
ing about moguls. Kidd is so evange¬ 
listic that, after one long dinner with 
his SI friends, it seemed that nobody 
would get any rest until we assured him 
that we would do a piece on the how 
and why of skiing the lumps. 

The assignment brought Leifer back 
into action. Neil first photographed 
Kidd for a cover in March 1965. show¬ 
ing up at Aspen in galoshes and top¬ 
coat, never having seen a live skier or 
even a real mountain. Kidd was as pa¬ 
tient then as he is now and apparently 
as evangelistic. Leifer has been skiing 
ever since, this season reaching a stage 
he insists is Wide Stance Lower Inter¬ 
mediate. And it was Kidd and Leifer 
who accidentally provided unimpeach¬ 
able proof that our instructional works. 

"I shoot most ski pictures where 1 
can get on and off a really steep hill by 
cat track or a long traverse," Leifer 
says. “1 try never to ski expert trails. 
But I got so caught up in shooting Bil¬ 
ly on the bumps that I sort of forgot 
where I was and we stayed until dusk. 
And then I realized that I was 
trapped—stuck on this expert run with 
no escape." 

Never fear. K idd came up with an on- 
the-spot preview of his text in this 
week’s issue, showed Leifer the secrets 
and got him through the moguls beau¬ 
tifully. Well, at least he got him down. 
That was our first endorsement. This 
thing really works. 
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Stress 


Time for a 
different brand of 
vitamin 


STRESSTABS 600 High Potency Stress 
Formula Vitamins from lederle 
Laboratories. A different brand of 
vitamin because it was formulated 
specifically to treat vitamin 
deficiencies caused by physiological 
stress and its potentially debilitating 
nutritional consequences. 

You may be under stress. For some 
people, stress may come in small 
and harmless doses. For others, it 
may reach a level harmful to their 
nutritional health. For example: 

People who work too hard and don't 
eat right. People who drink too much. 

People who are or have been ill. If you're one 
of these people, you may be headed for a 
vitamin deficiency. 

Why stress can rob you of vitamins. Your body 
may respond to the increased nutritional 
demands of stress by using up more vitamins 
than it normally does: specifically, the 
water-soluble vitamins—B-complex and C. 


Unfortunately, your body doesn't store 
these vitamins for emergency use. 
Under stress, it may need more of them 
than your daily meals provide. 

Meeting your special stress vitamin 
needs. Many doctors prescribe 
STRESSTABS 600 to replace stress 
vitamin losses. It can satisfy your 
above-normal water-soluble vitamin 
demands because it provides 
above-normal amounts—600 mg 
Vitamin C. plus a unique formulation 
of B-vitamins and other important 
nutrients. 

Talk to the experts. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of this 
different brand of vitamin. Now available at 
all drugstores without a prescription. 

Stresstabs 600 

High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 

A product of Lederle Laboratories 


Stresstabs BOB 

High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins 

“TCOMMENDEO INTAKE- 
far'y or as directed by the l 
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Eastern’s Help for 
the business traveler. 


One call lands you a flight, a car and a hotel room. 



One phone call to your travel agent or to 
Eastern Airlines can get you a seat on 
any of our 1200 daily flights in the U.S., the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Canada. 


The same phone call can have a Hertz or other 
good rental car waiting for you. fl^r fj 


And the same call 
can reserve you a 
room in a Holiday Inn, 
fc Sheraton, or other 
I fine hotel or motel. 


You gotta believe! " 

The people of Eastern believe in doing 
everything we can, in the air and on the ground, to make your 
business trip a pleasure. For reservations, call 
your travel agent, the travel specialist, 
or Eastern Airlines. 


EASTERN THE WINGS DF MAN 


From Chicago, Eastern flics to 59 cities even day, with nonstop service to Atlanta, 

Birmingham, Charlotte, Miamil Ft. Lauderdale,Orlando, Raleigh! Durham and San Juan. 

THE. WINGS OF MAN ISA REGISTERED SERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR ONES. INC. 
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The best news you’ll hear all day 
starts every morning on Newsradio 78. 


Wake up to WBBM Newsradio 78, and keep 
us tuned in as you go to work or as you go 
about your morning. Those Newspeople tell 
you what you need to know to get your day 
started. 

Get all the latest news. Dale McCarren and 
Donn Pearlman anchor Chicago's most com¬ 
plete morning newscasts, backed by CBS 
News on the Hour. 

Catch up on sports- Brent Musburger and 
Brad Palmer give you a complete rundown on 
yesterday's games, plus views and interviews 
on today's action. 


Find out what the weather's going to be. 
WBBM's exclusive Weather Command brings 
the most complete forecasts including separate 
reports for northern and southern suburbs. 

Get where you’re going this morning. Our 
exclusive Computer Traffic Control helps you 
with the most comprehensive traffic informa¬ 
tion in town. 

<\dd to all this John Madigan's Commen¬ 
taries, Business and Financial News and spe¬ 
cial CBS features, and you've got quite a 
morning. Which is just the beginning of quite 
a day, when you listen to WBBM Newsradio 78. 


WBBM NEWSRADIO 78 

Know it all with Those Newspeople. 
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ALL WINNERS 


Sports books arc like athletes. 
There are many good ones but few 
great ones. The Sports Illustrated 
Book Club regularly offers you 
not only the good books but the 
great ones too. Outstanding 
titles you might otherwise miss. 


Any3 
books 
for only $1 


Join the Club now and you can 
select any three books on this page 
for just SI. plus shipping. It's the 
most convenient way to keep up 
with what's new and important 
in the field of sports literature. 



when you join the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK CLUB and agree to buy as few as four 
books within the next year. 


141 FEAR 
STRIKES OUT 

The Jim Piersaii 
Story by jim 


160 THE LEGEND 
OF DR J The 

Story nl Julius 
Erving by 


113 THE ICE MEN 
Ph.- SIS.95 

107 BABE 

The Legend 
Comes to Lite 


HOW MEMBERSHIP WORKS 


• Fifteen times a year (about every three anti a half weeks) you 
will receive, without charge, the Sports Illustrated Book Club 
News, which describes the upcoming Selection plus many Alter¬ 
nates. If you want the Selection, do nothing: it will be shipped 
to you automatically. If you want an Alternate—or no book at all— 
indicate your decision on the reply form that always accompanies 
the News and return the form in time to reach us by the date 
specified. 

• If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you should receive 
a Selection without having had at least ten days to decide whether 
you want it. that Selection may be returned at Club expense. 

• As a member you need buy only four Selections or Alternates out 
of the hundred or so that will be offered during the next year, 
most at prices averaging considerably less than regular publisher^' 
prices. 

Sports Illustrated* Book Club 
Camp Hill. Pennsylvania 17012 

Prices shown are publishers' U.S. prices. Outside the US. prices 
arc generally somewhat higher. S-SA 


158 THE WAY IT 

WAS / .1 h. 

MUJO.I 'I'MI 

102 THE 
GLADIATORS 
Photos. $14 95 

111 WILT 













BMKIAIK 

by JIM HARRISON 

OF ARMS, THE MAN AND THE WHALE THEY 
SING: DIRGES AND FLUTES IN THE FOG 

Mint! in the Waten (Scribner's Sierra C lub, 
SI4.95) is a book assembled by Joan Mc¬ 
Intyre to celebrate the consciousness of 
whales and dolphins. It is a magnificent gath¬ 
ering of scientific studies, siories of personal 
encounters, lore from the whaling days, po¬ 
ems, Greek and Iiskimo myths, photographs, 
all pul together for the pleasure and sorrow 
of those who lose or are interested in our 
brother and sister mamma s in the sea. The 
sense of familial closeness is not an anthro¬ 
pomorphic fantasy but a recognition of the 
hard evidence that these creatures may have 
qualities of intelligence anil imagination ex¬ 
ceeding our own. And they had been wan¬ 
dering the oceans for millions of years w hen 
we were still theoretically tree shrews. 

It is easy enough to assume equality of in¬ 


telligence in whales and dolphins through 
data concerning brain size and development 
and social behavior (including apparent sui¬ 
cide). Our notions of intelligence all seem to 
center in technological adaptability and ca¬ 
pability. Carl Sagan suggests that there arc 
between a million and a hundred million bits 
of information in a half-hour song of a 
humpback whale. Yes, they do sing. Songs 
of llie Humpback While is readily available 
at record stores. But what about? Sagan 
imagines that they might be singing of their 
strange odyssey on earth, sort of a Moby 
Hick in reverse about their "compulsive and 
implacable enemy,'* man. 

Of course, all this sounds far-fetched, but 
our discomfort as predators in this case is in¬ 
creased by the evidence that we have no idea 
qualitatively what we are killing. Farley 
Mowat writes about a fin whale trapped by a 
storm and high tide in an inlet in Newfound¬ 
land. The opportunity to studv this vast crea¬ 
ture at close range, a rarity, was lost when 
dozens of local men poured hundreds of rifle 
shots into the whale for no other reason than 
it was there. The whale's mate stayed outside 
the inlet entrance during the weeks it took the 
creature to die. 

Most of the book, (hough, deals with how 


whales and dolphins live, not how they die; 
how they eat, travel, make love, talk and 
how they behave toward us, the last being 
a truly complicated matter. Paul Spong, a 
cctologist, studies the killer whales (Orcinus 
orca) on the coast of British Columbia in 
their wild state. Spong has discovered that 
these whales arc bored with records but are 
interested in live music, lie has traveled 
among large pods of the orca in a kayak in 
the fog, stopping to play his flute while they 
swim within touching distance. 

Meanwhile, 37,000 whales are killed ev¬ 
ery year for cosmetics, dog food and some 
human consumption. This number may be 
added to at least 250,(XX) porpoises that die 
"accidentally" in the seine nets of the tuna 
fishermen. T he bite whale is now nearly ex¬ 
tinct. In the old days it used to take four 
men to push the heart of a blue whale across 
the slippery deck of a whaling ship; its tongue 
weighs as much as an elephant. 

Herman Melville contended that it was 
only fitting fora cultured nation to have its 
chief god embodied in a whale. And a By¬ 
zantine philosopher, (icmistos Plctho, con¬ 
sidered dolphins to be the mind of Ciod in 
the waters hence the title and the splendor 
of the book. END 


Jeep wrote the book on 4-wheel drive 



We pioneered 4-wheel drive over 30 years 
ago and we've been making improvements ever 
since. Jeep was first with automatic-transmis¬ 
sion in a 4-wheel drive vehicle, the first 4-wheel 
drive maker to offer a really com¬ 
plete line of vehicles—one for 
every need. 

And recently Jeep became the 
first American manufacturer to 


offer automatic 4-wheel drive, Quadra-Trac,™ 
the 4-wheel drive system that's caused such a 
stir in the 4-wheeler's world. 

We are happy to compare our heritage, our 
know-how and our vehicles with 
any other manufacturer’s. We do 
it in this book. Before you decide 
on a 4-wheel drive vehicle, read it. 
The facts are yours for the asking. 


PI Jeep 

From a Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 
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by MIKE tUPICA 


GONE WITH THE GREASY KID STUFF- 
NOWADAYS GAYLORD SPORTS A WIG 

The best bald pitcher in the American League 
was using a blow dryer for the first lime and 
wondering what the regulars at the Gurkin 
Country Store in Williamston. N.C. were go¬ 
ing to think. Because the next time the best 
bald pitcher in the American League Gay¬ 
lord Perry saw his buddies at the Gurkin 
after a day of plowin’ and plantin' and fer- 
tiVi/in’ at his Yvilliamston spread, be wasn't 
going to be bald anymore. 

“But look at it this wav." Perry said as he 
sat having new hair woven into his old at 
Boston's Hair Replacement (enter (1238 
Boylston Street). "It's been almost a month 
since Catfish signed. The people down home 
like a little somethin’ to gossip about." Gay¬ 
lord figured that new hair would be good 
gossip in Williamston. 


The Perry replacement was also good fun 
in Boston. The owner of the Hair Replace¬ 
ment Center. Bruce Davis, took out ads in 
the newspapers through the week announc¬ 
ing Perry's “weave." and inviting the public 
to sip free cocktails and watch. A local tele¬ 
vision station covered the event. Davis' as¬ 
sistants walked around tousling hair and 
asking if anyone present might need a "con¬ 
sultation." "You never know where you 
might find business." Davis said. And as 
things turned out. he has tripled his busi¬ 
ness because of the promotion. 

Perry was in town to attend a baseball wTit¬ 
ers' dinner, and it was there that he intend¬ 
ed to display his new look first. He was asked 
if he was receiving any award at the dinner. 
"How about 'Mosl Improved Looker of the 
Year". 1 " Gaylord said. He kept fondling his 
new hairpiece as be talked, getting accus¬ 
tomed to it, making sure it was tight enough. 
His particular model is known in the busi¬ 
ness as a “unit," and is a combination of 
human hair and synthetic fiber. It never 
comes oil’, and only has to be tightened ev¬ 
ery six or eight weeks. 

"This baby better be light by spring train¬ 
in'." Perry said. "'Cause I think there's 
gonna be some clutchin’ and grabbin' goin" 


on. But, shoot, they can do that all they want. 
This is gonna be the first time in 15 years 
that I could have my picture taken at spring 
trainin' with my hat off." 

Perry got his unit for free, but it would 
normally cost S750-SI ,500; a tightening goes 
for S35. There is no surgery involved as there 
would be with a transplant or implant. The 
synthetic hair is woven from large spools 
into the hair at the side of a bald man's head, 
and looks like a crown. Then a huge wig is 
woven into that and cut, washed, dried, 
styled. The whole process takes about two 
hours. In two hours Gaylord got back what 
he'd lost all those years before. "I started 
losin' my hair back in Corpus Christi in the 
Texas I caguc about 1959," he recalled. "I 
was 10-11 that year and hangin' a lot of 
curveballs." 

Perry, who joins a number of other major 
league ballplayers (Dave McNally, Ron 
Blombcrg, Richie Schcinblum, Gene Te- 
nacc) who have weaves, was asked if his 
wife Blanche had made the trip to Boston 
w ith him. "She didn't have the nerve," Gay¬ 
lord explained. "But if I walk into the house 
tomorrow and she calls me a difi'erent name, 
things might gel interestin'." And the gossip 
would be even better at the Gurkin. END 


you can have it, free. 



Jeep invites you to 
compare ours with theirs. 

For your free copy, see your local Jeep dealer or write: 
Jeep Corporation—Dept. B, 14250 Plymouth Rd.. Detroit, 
Michigan 48232. g| 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


FAULT! 

Ever since Jimmy Connors earned ten¬ 
nis’ top ranking, he has found it conve¬ 
nient to take “sick” whenever it suits his 
fancy, and too often tournament direc¬ 
tors have kowtowed to him. At Forest 
Hills, for example, he was permitted to 
have a day’s extra rest to recover before 
the tournament began. Then in Decem¬ 
ber, his tooth problems, which were real 
enough, became near fatal just before the 
Grand Prix final, which he wanted to 
avoid. 

Two weeks ago at a tournament in 
Florida, both Connors and his buddy Ilic 
Nastase were stricken at the same time, 
conveniently for Connors on a day when 
old flame Chris Evert dropped by to so¬ 
cialize. The schedule was hastily changed 
to let Sir James recuperate. Last week at 
a tournament in Ridgefield, Conn., a ver¬ 
itable epidemic swept through town— 
perhaps the other players saw what being 
sick could do for them. Without any 
warning, Connors and Nastase turned 
wan and feeble, and were joined in their 
death throes by Vitas Gerulaitis. 

It is possible, though not probable, 
that for the players at the top, exhibi¬ 
tions and heavyweight bouts of the sort 
that will pit Connors against John New- 
combe in Las Vegas on April 26 are the 
wave of the future. However, this does 
not free them from \heir present commit¬ 
ments. Ticket buyers and sponsors on the 
Independent Players Association tour 
are getting as ill as the phainting phan¬ 
toms, with better reason. 

AW, COME ON GUYS 

After studying tapes of the Super Bowl 
telecast, Communications Professor Dr. 
Michael Real of the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at San Diego announced that 
about 3% of the four-hour show covered 
actual play, 39% commentary and enter¬ 
tainment, 22% game commentary, 21% 
pre- and post-game coverage and 15% 
commercials. He added, in the arcane 
way that got to Pittsburgh’s Joe Greene 
(S.I., Feb. 17): “In the classical manner 


of mythical beliefs and ritual activities, 
the Super Bowl is a communal celebra¬ 
tion of an indoctrination into specific 
specially dominant emotions, life styles 
and values.” 

We are not sure what that means, but 
Dr. Real is a model of brevity and in- 
cisivcness next to a French gym teacher, 
Jean-Marie Brohm, dug up by the Lon¬ 
don Sunday Times. Said J-M: “Sport is 
an armoured apparatus for coercion, an 
instrument of bourgeois hegemony in the 
Gramscian sense dominated by a phal- 
locratic and fascistoid ideology of viril¬ 
ity. It is mechanization of the body con¬ 
ceived as a robot ruled by the principle 
of productivity!” 

UPDATE ON GOD'S LITTLE ACRE 

Those intrepid agronomists from Purdue 
who reinvented grass (Scorecard, July 
22, 1974) are back after a season of 
watching it grow on the floor of Ross- 
Ade Stadium. Their report is sanguine. 
To refresh your memories. Professor 
William H. Daniel and Mel Robey, su¬ 
perintendent of athletic facilities, have a 
system for growing grass that they call 
PAT (for Prescription Athletic Turf). It 
employs a plastic sheet, drainage pipes, 
suction pumps, sand, an electric heating 
blanket and Warren’s A-20 bluegrass, 
and it is their answer to the artificial rug. 

This pas; fatt \ht PAT of Purdue sur¬ 
vived eight football games, long practices 
and a 350-member All American March¬ 
ing Band without visible wear. Despite 
heavy downpours that ended shortly be¬ 
fore two of the games, the field was dry, 
the footing firm. Never were more than 
three or four divots dug out of the turf. 

Except for fertilizer and the electric 
bill, the only maintenance costs were for 
mowing. Visiting coaches, Robey says, 
liked the flat surface—with the drainage 
network, no crown is required, as on all 
other fields—the players liked its softness 
and the fact that it did not burn when they 
skidded on their elbows, it also did not 
develop the intense heat that rugs do on 
steamy days. Nobody seemed to think it 


had any effect on injury rates one way or 
the other. 

PAT has been installed at four col¬ 
leges, including Mississippi State, and 
two high schools, but its developers think 
it would best suit stadiums where pro 
teams play so the field can get periodic 
rest. Unlike the other spread, PAT can¬ 
not take a steady, year-around beating. 
RFK in Washington, Mile High in Den¬ 
ver and the New Jersey Sports Author¬ 
ity arc showing interest. 

DOWN, BOA 

Captain is one of your standard fun-lov¬ 
ing 17-foot-long pythons who can take 
anything except being constricted. One 
day not long ago he was riding in a bar¬ 
rel in the back scat of a car on the high¬ 
way between Bakersfield and Porterfield, 
Calif., when he decided that there was 
nothing that would delight him more 
than joining his keeper, Al Robbins, up 


front. He sphered out of the barret and 
nuzzled Robbins’ neck. 

A herpetologist who travels around 
California producing educational shows 
at schools, Robbins ordinarily can live 
with such shows of affection, but he was 
carrying cages of other snakes, some of 
them rattlers, and realized it would be 
too much of a good thing if Captain 
somehow released the rascals. He 
stopped the car and tried to wrestle his 
120-pound admirer back into the barrel. 
No go. Some motorists stopped, but in¬ 
stead of coming to Robbins’ aid, dashed 
off when they saw what the problem was. 

It was then that Robbins had his bright 
idea about how to get help. He jumped 
into the car and gunned it. He was up to 

continued 
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Lightweight but tough, with cushion 
innersoles and oil-resistant Neoprene 
crepe soles for firm footing on any 
surface. Great for work or sport And 
available in 93 sizes, in oxford, 6" 
and 8" boots! 

Write to: 

J. M. HERMAN 
SHOE CO.. INC. 
Dept. 34 

Millis. Mass. 02054 


75 mph and fending off Captain's am¬ 
orous squeezes when the expected hap¬ 
pened. A highway patrolman pulled him 
over. But when he saw what was going 
on he did what any sensible cop would 
do—hastily scrawled a ticket and va¬ 
moosed. Robbins finally got Captain put 
away with the assistance of students at 
the school he was visiting. 

After his lecture Robbins and Captain 
had their day in court. When Judge Rich¬ 
ard Thompson of Porterville got a 
glimpse of Captain he said quickly. 
"That's evidence enough. Case dis¬ 
missed.” 

FIZZ ED 

Lynyard Skynyrd, the hot rock group, 
got its name from Leonard Skinner, for¬ 
mer physical education instructor at a 
Jacksonville (Fla.) high school. When 
the long-haired musicians entered his 
class, he chased them off to the dean. 

If Skinner ever wants another job in 
athletics, he might look into the Kansas 
State High School Activities Association. 
Couple of soul mates there. After Gcnes- 
co High ended the basketball season un¬ 
beaten in conference play, a booster took 
a bottle of champagne— !—to the locker 
room and the principal and a member 
of the local school board knew all about 
it! The booster poured the contents over 
the coaches’ heads! Coming down hard, 
the association lined Genesco S500 and 
put the school on probation for three 
years. What would have happened if any¬ 
body had drunk the stuff? 

OF BASSING FANCY 

More of this country’s 60-or-so million 
freshwater anglers fish for bass than lor 
any other species, yet until a few weeks 
ago. when some of the most serious of 
them met in Tulsa, there had never been 
a national symposium to review the man¬ 
agement and conservation of bass. Con¬ 
sidering a few of the revelations of the 
attending scientists including a Florida 
biologist named Gray Bass, it was high 
lime they did. 

Dr. John Ramsey of Alabama an¬ 
nounced that in addition to the six known 
species of bass—largemouth and small- 
mouth, spotted, Guadalupe, redeye and 
Suwannee there was a seventh, the 
shoal, found in Florida’s Appalachicola 
River system. 

A number of the biologists discussed 
the spaghettilike protuberances from the 
small intestine of the Florida large- 


mouth, which are called pyloric caega 
and are believed to have a protein-ab¬ 
sorbing function. Northern largemouth 
have fewer tips on their caeca. Does this 
account for the larger size of the Florida 
strain? It remains to be seen. 

But the most exciting, or frightening, 
news came from Dr. William Childers of 
Illinois. He succeeded where all others 
previously had failed, in interbreeding 
largemouth and smallmoulh bass, albeit 
under laboratory conditions. He raised 
three generations of the fish in ponds and 
reports they were fighters. They attacked 
and bit swimmers and were positively 
brutal to one woman who happened to 
be wearing a brightly flowered bathing 
suit. Leaping out of the water to strike 
her in the head and chest, they finally 
knocked her down and chased her from 
the pond. Childers promises caution. The 
attacks are no joke, and "backcrossing," 
he said, "could cause genetic damage to 
either species." 

RECRUITING BLUES 

In the recruitment of college athletes, 
there always seem to be two sides to the 
question. Several excellent examples sur¬ 
faced recently. 

Last fall, Barry Swii/er, whose Okla¬ 
homa football team w as on probation for 
recruiting violations, suggested that 
coaches be required to take lie-detector 
tests. He said he and his assistants would 
be glad to do so. Texas Coach Darrell 
Royal, who not long ago told reporters 
that the cheating in college football was 
"worse than I’ve ever seen it," thought 
Switzer’s idea excellent. So did the South¬ 
west Conference of which Texas is a 
member but Oklahoma is not- and it in¬ 
troduced a polygraph rule requiring ath¬ 
letes, their parents, coaches and alumni 
to submit to lie tests when a recruiting 
violation was suspected. The result: in 
Texas, w here football players arc consid¬ 
ered the next-greatest natural resource to 
oil, Oklahoma outrccruited all SWC 
teams. The Sooncrs, who in 1974 listed 
38 Texans on their roster, signed 16 more, 
a majority of them on the most-wanted 
list. There is a strong move now in the 
SWC’ to abolish the new' polygraph rule. 

Greg Murphy, who claims to have re¬ 
ceived 132 offers as a high school line¬ 
backer-in Brookly n, winnowed the num¬ 
ber to 30, then signed letters of intent w ith 
USC, Michigan and Notre Dame and 
enrolled at Penn State. Michigan’s Bo 
Schembechler cursed him out, Murphy 
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What a smart 
life insurance buyer 
can do about it. 


r 


The Bankers Life, Consumer Services 
Dcs Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company. 


Address__ 

City_State._ 


THE BANKERS LIFE 




Would it surprise you to learn that life 
insurance now costs less than it did ten, even 
twenty, years ago? 

Which, in this age of inflation, would 
seem to make it one of today’s best buys—as 
long as the buyer knows enough not to lose 
the advantage by having it cost him two or 
three times more than it should (and could) 
for the same policy. 

The Bankers Life believes you’re en¬ 
titled to get the most protection possible from 


your life insurance dollar. So we're offering 
an unbiased, easy-to-read booklet that will 
give you the basic facts you need to be an in¬ 
formed buyer. It doesn’t quote you prices— 
ours or anyone else’s—but you will be better 
prepared to select the right company for your 
family . . . even if you don’t choose us. 

And we promise,, unless you ask, no 
one will call. Send for it now. Because in 
times like these knowing how to buy is one 
realistic answer to inflation. 
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Ram 3-D adds new dimension to your game! 



DISTANCE! High tension nat¬ 
ural rubber windings and 
lively polybutadiene center 
convert every ounce of your 
power into sheer distance! 


DURABILITY! Super Surlyn® 
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sometimes imperfect! 
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after shot. 

Ram 3-0 

Available in Conventional 
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WHEN WE SAY YOUR 
CAR WILL BE THERE, 


IT’S THERE! 

Ever reserve a rental car. 
then find out they'd rented if to 
someone else before you got there? 

We don t work that way. When 
we confirm a money-soving 
subcompact car for you at any 
Thrifty office, rhere s a subcompact waiting when you arrive. Probably a new 
Chevy Vega. 

If we've confirmed a comfortable, full-sized car, there s a full-sized car 
waiting. And the same thing goes for compacts and intermediates, too 

for out of-town reservations or information see your travel agent or call 
800-331-4200 toll-free (From Oklahoma call collect 918-836-8484.) For local 
service coll the Thrifty office in your city. And, wherever you are, ask about our 
Special Account Plan for maximum savings. 


IHRIFIY RENT-A-CAR 

2424 N. Sheridan Road. Tulsa. Okla. 74151 
t Franchises available. 




says, and “ Ara Parscghian told me it was 
things like this that caused him to lo*c 
faith in the younger generation.” 

No doubt they do, but there are plen¬ 
ty of parents w hose sons have been pur¬ 
sued through the cellar and out the attic 
window, who wonder if the coaches 
aren't to blame. The pressure they put 
on the athletes could scramble anybody's 
mind. Take Russell Davis HI of Wood- 
bridge, Va. He scored 26 touchdowns last 
season and rushed for 2,021 yards, but 
that isn't the half of it. A 6'2", 215- 
pounder, he high-jumped 6'9". ran the 
100 in 9.9 and was all-regional in bas¬ 
ketball. While coaches slavered and 
Davis reduced his choices to USC, Mich¬ 
igan, Alabama, Tennessee, Maryland, 
North Carolina and Georgia Tech, Da¬ 
vis' family spent a frantic year answer¬ 
ing phone and door bells. “It was hell," 
reported his father after Davis chose 
Michigan. “We lived like a telephone 
company, not a home." Said his moth¬ 
er: “It is not an experience 1 would wish 
on anyone.” 

The sentiments, precisely, of Mrs. Sa¬ 
die Sims, grandmother and guardian of 
Billy Sims, the Texan everybody wanted 
most. Oklahoma, for sure, got him, but 
Mrs. Sims is not sure what the school 
got. “He’s on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown," she said. “Those coaches 
just wouldn’t leave him alone. They have 
pressured him to the point he would give 
up football in a minute.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ticky Burden, Utah guard, asked what 
he would do w ith all the money he might 
get from professional basketball: “Live 
in it, drive it, wear it and cat it.” 

• John McKay, on confidence: "When I 
was duck hunting with Bear Bryant, he 
shot at one but it kept flying. ’John,' he 
said, 'there flies a dead duck.’ That's 
confidence." 

• Thom Clifford, University of Florida 
running back w ho did not play much, ac¬ 
cepting a trophy for the highest academ¬ 
ic record on the team: “I’m especially 
grateful to Coach Dickey for giving me 
so much time tostudy during the games." 

• BrcndaSavagc, memberof theLeSucur 
(Minn.) High School basketball team: 
"We tried saying chick-to-chick instead 
of man T to-man, but it just didn’t work.” 

• Jack Schulte, Arkansas basketball cen¬ 

ter, asked why he avoided a fight with 
an opponent: "I have developed a great 
respect for my teeth." end 
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Introducing 
Borkum Riff Champagne. 
Another one of life’s 
simple pleasures. 


Now that there's a Champagne-flavored Borkum 
Riff, our selection is so wide, you might have a hard 
time narrowing it down. 

There’s Borkum Riff Bourbon. Cognac. Rum. 
Cherry Liqueur. And now, new Champagne. 

Each is a blend of the finest riff-cut tobaccos, 
lightly laced with just enough spirit to soften the 
smoke. To enrich its taste. But without covering up 
its character. 


It’s a little secret the Swedes discovered. For a 
gentler smoke, that stays lit and won’t bite. 

Borkum Riff's five beautiful Swedes. Choice 
tobaccos, in a choice of flavors. 

Who knows? With so much to like, you might 
just end up liking them all. 

Borkum Riff. 

One of life’s simple pleasures. 

Imported by United States Tobacco Company. 







Sports Illustrated 

MARCH lO, 1975 


FLOAT LIKE A 
BUTTERFLY... 


Adopting the run-and-hit style of another champion, Dennis Conner & Co. 
gave the Stinger to the finest SORC fleet by CARLETON MITCHELL 


A ; the fleet slammed its way last week 
to the starting line of the Miami to 
Nassau race, the culminating distance 
event of the Southern Ocean Racing 
Conference, the scene was oddly remi¬ 
niscent of last year. In a sport with as 
many variables as ocean racing, history 
isn't supposed to repeat. Yet inshore 
dark clouds were beginning to silhouette 
the white cubes of the Miami Beach sky¬ 
line, while the yellow-orange-red foul- 
weather gear of crews manning wind¬ 
ward rails formed bright blobs against 
the roiled green water of the shallows. 

Offshore, Gulf Stream rollers awaited, 
built by two days of fresh southerly 
winds. Again small craft were being ad¬ 
vised by the meteorologists to “remain 
in protected waters,” as another strong 
cold front with its squalls and northerly 
shift was on the way. Thus once more it 
looked as if the road to paradise—even 
Paradise Island—would be strewn with 
almost Biblical difficulties. 

With the two o'clock gun, the big 
speedsters of Class A took off in 25 knots 
of wind, Jim Kilroy’s new 79-foot Spark¬ 
man and Stephens ketch, Kialoa I/I, 
opening out like a mechanical rabbit in 
front of greyhounds. She had finished 
first in each of the circuit's preceding four 
events, setting new course records in 


three. Now she was racing not so much 
against the fleet dwindling astern as 
against the clock—driving to better the 
record time of 15 hours, 52 minutes, 17 
seconds posted in 1969 by the fabled 
Windward Passage. But the attention of 
the spectator fleet that braved the ele¬ 
ments was again focused on a group of 
small yachts starting 40 minutes later— 
the One Tonners, now racing as a sep¬ 
arate 13-boat class with identical hand¬ 
icap ratings of 27.5. As last year, a 
Tonncr was leading in points counting 
toward the SORC championship. If any¬ 
thing, the class was hotter than ever, even 
though the archrivals of yesteryear, Ted 
Turner and Ted Hood, had moved up to 
Classes B and C, respectively, both with 
eyes on a summer campaign including the 
Admiral's Cup team in British waters, for 
which One Tonners are not eligible. 

But if the cast of characters and their 
vessels had changed somewhat, the qual¬ 
ity of the competition had not. Dennis 
Conner was back, sharpened by his role 
as starting helmsman of Courageous in 
the America's Cup matches, skippering 
Stinger, a souped-up version of the 1974 
continued 

Proving that less can be most. Stinger's 

talented crew presses on under spinnaker. 
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SORC continued 


world champion, Gumboots, itself a de¬ 
velopment of Doug Peterson's '73 break¬ 
through design Ganbare. As though one 
such flyer was not enough, there were two 
virtual sister ships, Country Woman and 
Inflation , along with the new Bootlegger , 
Crocodile and Voodoo . a radical twin- 
bilgeboard design by Ted Irwin. Individ¬ 
ually and collectively, the One Tonners 
were once more the boats everyone had 
to beat to win overall. 

As successive classes entered the Gulf 
Stream at 10-minute intervals the point 
of sailing was almost identical to that 
of the previous year but on opposite 
tracks. Then the first stage of a double 
front had already gone through, so the 
wind was northerly: now it was south¬ 
erly, blowing with the current, making 
for longer but less confused seas. Ncv- 

PHOTQGRAPMS BY ERIC SCHWEIMRDT 


ertheless, the hardy skippers opting for 
spinnakers on the beam reach to Great 
Isaac Light, the first turning mark in the 
Bahamas, fared as before: wild sheers, 
cataracts of white water along lee decks, 
spinnakers "breaking" in thunderous 
crashes under the pressure of winds so 
strong that helmsmen could not maintain 
control. Minor disasters were not long 
arriving. The ketch Southerly bucked out 
into the Gulf Stream like a bronco try¬ 
ing to dislodge the crewman making re¬ 
pairs at the top of the mizzenmast. Later, 
loss of rudder control caused a flying jibe 
which almost cost J and B her rig. Ter¬ 
rorist lay dead in the water for half an 
hour without sails while three forward 
halyards were rerove. Uncounted light 
sails were casualties, but this year the race 
committee made sure there would be no 


repeat of the near disaster in the 1974 
event when boats taking an illegal short¬ 
cut behind the rocky islets beyond Great 
Isaac had contributed to the wreck and 
sinking of Wimoweh. Two Bahamas po¬ 
lice vessels equipped with radar and 
searchlights patrolled the forbidden area 
to discourage any yacht from venturing 
through. 

Yet tragedy in another form was avert¬ 
ed only by quick crew action. At 0525 
EST the Class C sloop West wind, some 
13 miles southeast of Great Stirrup Cay, 
had made a jibe under difficult condi¬ 
tions. The navigator noted in the log. 
"Boat gyrating violently." Main boom 
and spinnaker pole were dipping alter¬ 
nately into the overtaking crests as West- 
wind rolled. Suddenly at 0533 sounded 
the seaman's most dreaded alarm, a 
shouted "Man overboard!" The owner 
and skipper. Clarence P. Crobaugh. 
standing up the better to wrestle the 
wheel, had been catapulted out of the 
shallow aft cockpit by an especially deep 
lurch. Two strobe lights attached to 
horseshoe life rings were thrown over. 
The spinnaker sheet and guy were cast 
ofT to allow the sail to flap like a flag 
from the masthead, and the engine was 
started. Main- and staysail were dropped 
on the Tun and Westwind turned to the 
reciprocal of her course. No time was 
wasted, yet it was 22 minutes before Cro¬ 
baugh could be brought alongside and 
hauled aboard an eternity in black wa¬ 
ter on a black night. 

"My first thought on coming to the 
surface was wondering who would take 
the helm," he said later. "Then it became 
a struggle to get to one of the life rings. I 
never realized how exhausting it would 
be to swim in clothes and oilskins. It 
seemed a long way and when I made it 1 
didn't have the strength to get to the whis¬ 
tle in the life ring pocket. I just hung on 
and watched the lights of Westwind get 
closer, with a lot of thankfulness for a 
capable crew.” 

Even before the start it was obvious 
this would be a fast race, perhaps the fast¬ 
est on record. Carrying a double head- 
rig and a "slatsail"- a tall, narrow miz- 
zen staysail— Kialoa III roared across the 
Gulf Stream to Great Isaac at an aver¬ 
age speed of 12.41 knots and on to Great 
Stirrup at a barely diminished pace. With 
125 miles astern and 55 remaining to 
Nassau, she needed an average of only 
8.83 knots to break Passage's record, but 
the front did not arrive in time to pro- 
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vide a final burst. As the northwest wind 
moved in from astern it benefited boats 
almost in inverse ratio to their size and 
rating, and the One Tonners were mak¬ 
ing the most of their opportunity. Sting¬ 
er led Country Homan and Inflation by a 
narrow margin at Isaac. Inflation, sailed 
by a crew of “out-islanders*’ not Ba¬ 
hamians but from Hawaii had lost five 
minutes at the start by being over early 
and missing the recall, so had to play 
catch-up all across the Stream. From 
there on it was a three-boat race. 

Working to a game plan based on the 
arrival of the front. Bob Barton on Coun¬ 
try Woman anticipated the shift some 15 
miles east of Isaac and forged ahead by 
being the first to set a spinnaker to the 
nor*wester. Stinger gained back the lead 
by standing farther onto the (ireat Baha¬ 
ma Bank and crossed a boat length ahead 
before reaching Stirrup. Inflation closed 
in, so for a while the three surfed abreast, 
first one then another surging to the 
front. Although Stinger led around Stir¬ 
rup, Bob Barton worked Country Woman 
to the inside along the tricky Berry Is¬ 
lands shore, skimming the beach closer 
than Conner cared to follow. Leading on 
points in the SORC, with only defending 
champion Hood close enough to be a 
threat unless Stinger came to grief, Den¬ 
nis felt, "We were doing too well to take 
a chance." Gradually Country Woman 
opened out on successive jibes—50 yards, 
60 yards, then spurted when Stinger blew 
out her 1.5-ounce spinnaker 10 miles 
from Nassau, for a lead at the finish line 
of two minutes, 20 seconds. Inflation was 
third and the 1-2-3 order among the One 
Tonners represented 1-2-3 in overall fleet 
honors as well. 

“There couldn’t have been a better 
weather pattern for the little boats,” ex¬ 
claimed Greg Gillette of Inflation on 
coming ashore. Class E began a down¬ 
hill spinnaker sleighridc close to Isaac, 
the Tonners were favored by the new 
wind not long after, and then came the 
turns of Classes D, C, B -beyond Stir¬ 
rup and finally, nearing Nassau, A. 
Kialoa Ill's speed kept her ahead of the 
front the whole way; for her the shift 
came after she was docked in Nassau. 
Adding insult to injury, on corrected time 
the first boat to finish dropped to 88th in 
fleet —dead last. Only the still smaller 
boats of Class E shared the lop spots w ith 
the Tonners as Hot Foot, a seven-year- 
old Gurney design, took fourth overall. 

If the Miami-Nassau race seemed 



Stinger skipper Conner, designer Peterson. 


made to order for the smaller fry, it was 
no more so than the longest distance 
event of the circuit—the earlier 403-mile 
bash “around the Horn" from St. Pe¬ 
tersburg to Fort Lauderdale. Again start¬ 
ing in southerlies with a cold front on 
the way, the fleet had a beat from Tam¬ 
pa Bay through the Gulf of Mexico to 
the turning point at the tip of the Flor¬ 
ida peninsula (Rebecca Shoal), then ran 
north in the Gulf Stream until near Al¬ 
ligator Reef, where a band of calm pre¬ 
ceding the oncoming front trapped the 
leaders while tailenders were wafted up 
on the last of the southerly. 

The fleet came together like a squeezed 
accordion. Stinger, which had opened a 
wide lead among the Tonners, found her¬ 
self in a near luffing match with Boot¬ 
legger and Country Woman, but after the 
front brought a strong nor’northwcster 
it was a windward thrash to the finish. 
With her position pinpointed by Omega 
electronic navigation. Stinger profited 
from Stream current to the last moment 
and the One Tonners made it almost an 
overkill, taking six of the first 10 posi¬ 
tions in fleet. Stinger was followed by 
Country Woman and Inflation. 

Although the drama of Davids vs. Go¬ 
liaths dominated the two longest races 
of the circuit, which not only grab the 
headlines but also count most in points 
toward the championship, the fleet was 
the finest ever to assemble, making up in 
quality for an average drop of some 20 
starters from last year. When northers 
did not arrive at crucial moments to 
break the weather pattern of the mildest 


and most serene Florida winter in mem¬ 
ory, other classes held their own against 
the Tonners. The leadofl* event, St. Pe¬ 
tersburg to Anclote Key, went to Lead¬ 
ing Edge, rating in Class C and designed 
by Hood for Canada- or World Two- 
Ton-Cup competition. Second was Class 
A Gusto: third. Hood, sailing the latest 
Robin, almost a sister ship of the win¬ 
ner. The Ocean Triangle race saw Tur¬ 
ner on top with Tenacious, a Class B 
sloop, and the short Lipton Cup race off 
Miami was also won by Turner. 

The consistency of the top skippers in 
other classes showed they were doing the 
best they could with what they had—and 
would have done better had there been 
no upsets in the trade-wind pattern. Go¬ 
ing into Friday’s final Nassau Cup race. 
Turner had five straight firsts in Class B 
and Hood was four of five in C. 

Yet the success of the One Tonners 
cannot be credited solely to streaks of 
weather. As Dennis Conner explains, 
"When you are racing level, boat for 
boat, and know you have to beat anoth¬ 
er boat over the line or be beaten, you’re 
working harder all the lime. You see at 
once the results of everything you do. 
You're closer to I00 f , efficiency. Also, 
there has been more concentration on 
One Tonners by top designers in the past 
few years than on any other class.’’ 

Results of the Nassau Cup race were 
not known until 24 hours after the fin¬ 
ish, for the discovery that the windward 
mark was not in place required recalcu¬ 
lation of the handicaps. In travel-poster 
conditions of blue sky and bluer sea, Kia¬ 
loa III scored a triple first on the two- 
way reach, not only again finishing first 
but finally saving her time on class and 
fleet. Stinger, Tenacious and Robin once 
more topped their classes, which for each 
clinched class supremacy in the circuit. 
Other overall winners were Bob Dereck- 
tor’s Salty Goose in A, Moody Blue in D 
and the Class E Fortune Hunter. 

Stinger had gone into the windup event 
with such a lead in points that the only 
way Conner could have lost the SORC 
championship would have been to hit a 
reef or break a mast; instead, he led the 
Tonners around the course by a wide 
margin and was a close third to Tena¬ 
cious in fleet. Inflation s second in class 
and 10th overall was good enough to en¬ 
sure her Hawaiian crew a second in the 
SORC standings, with Bootlegger third, 
repeating last year's sweep for the Ton¬ 
ners. still the hottest class afloat. ind 



THEIR DOCTOR WAS 
OFF DUTY 

The Nets wanted a booster shot, but the prescription went unfilled as their 
main man developed a case of cold hands by BARRY McDERMOTT 


T he New York Nets have a dooms¬ 
day weapon called the Dr. Dunk. 
Their coach chews gum and cheers at the 
same time and looks kind of cute. The 
roster is loaded with players who grab 
headlines as readily as rebounds. 
Through judicious management, aggres¬ 
sive leadership and a lot of money, the 
Nets have assembled an exciting team in 
the last couple of years, with plenty of 
fizz, pizzazz and a serving of razzma¬ 
tazz. Watching it is like watching your 
first magic show. You get the feeling 
something is about to happen, but you 
never know what. 

The Nets lead the league in enchant¬ 
ment and in the exuberance that is com¬ 
mon to the young and gifted. And, like 
many kids, when they arc good they are 
very, very good and when they are bad 


they are horrid. Where they are bad is 
usually on the road. 

Last week, for example, they dropped 
three away games, causing Coach Kevin 
Loughery to swallow his chaw of 
Doublemint. At home, the Nets have lost 
only four games so far this season, which 
is why they have been in or around first 
place in the ABA's Eastern Division. 

This was supposed to be the week these 
defending champions all but cinched the 
division title, allowing them to relax for 
a month of reading stock reports and en¬ 
dorsing hair transplants while awaiting 
the playoffs. Instead, New York wound 
up folded by Utah, spindled by Denver 
and finally mutilated by Kentucky. They 
began the week 2‘/ 2 games ahead of the 
Kentucky Colonels and wound up dead 
even with them. “It's been a negative 


Erving feels the chill against Kentucky as Artis 
Gilmore and Wilbert Jones sandwich him. 

week,” said Julius Erving in Louisville 
Saturday night. 

Part of the problem was that Center 
Billy Paultz's back went snap, crackle 
and pop every time he moved. Also, 
Guard Brian Taylor had some sore 
knuckles and, though Loughery kept 
praying, the bench was about as effec¬ 
tive as mail-order religion. 

The Nets have had nightmares before. 
They lost nine straight near the begin¬ 
ning of last season before they woke up 
screaming and moved a young guard by 
the name of John Williamson into the 
lineup. That was Loughery’s first year 
and after his teeth stopped chattering he 
guided the team to the division title and 
a sweep of the playoffs in which the Nets 
won 12 of 14 games. 

At times last week even Erving seemed 
sluggish, as if he were wearing too many 
clothes. He scored only 14 points while 
Denver plastered New York with a 34- 
point defeat, then came back on tired 
knees and had but 15 against Kentucky. 
Dr. J was Dr. No. 

The team centers around Erving. His 
nickname could be ‘'Doughnut," since 
he was made to dunk. An Erving dunk 
is the most exciting play extant, the Doc¬ 
tor soaring high and free and slamming 
the ball down with a flourish. 

Erving leads the club in nearly every¬ 
thing but broken promises and drives 
sportswriters Vo despair as they strive to 
compose a lead paragraph that does not 
mention his name. But the rest of the 
players hasten to point out that the team 
could not win 10 straight games, as it did 
in late November and December, or take 
28 out of 33 during one stretch, if it were 
a one-man team. In fact, listening to ev¬ 
eryone moan about his identity crisis, 
you almost expect the team trainer to be 
Sigmund Freud. 

“Sometimes I watch Julius do some¬ 
thing that 1 know I'll never see again on 
a basketball floor,” says Brian Taylor. 
“He's a legend in his own time, but there 
are a lot of good players on this ball club. 
Julius happens to be the greatest. Look 
at the championship teams of the past. 
Each one has had an identity. That is 
what we are trying to establish." 

The franchise also is striving to estab¬ 
lish its name. The Nets are situated in 
Nassau County, an hour away from 
Times Square. They are out to woo 
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Knick fans and didn’t hurt that effort by 
hiring Dave DeBusschere as vice-presi¬ 
dent and general manager. “I know wc 
have a better team than the Knicks," says 
Forward Larry Kenon. "But you know 
it's kind of hard fighting tradition." 

No matter how many championships 
his teams win, Kevin Loughery never will 
be another Red Holzman. Where once 
pro basketball coaches seemed to be iras¬ 
cible men who smoked cigars, now there 
is a movement to the child instructor. 
"Communication" is the password, and 
people like Denver's Larry Brown, 
Utah's Tom Nissalke, Kentucky’s Flubie 
Brown and Loughery have the gift. 
Loughery is two weeksshy of 35, disdains 
neckties and flaunts his shirt collars. Dur¬ 
ing games he paces the sidelines, crawls 
around on his knees, wears down his 
teeth chewing gum and keeps heckling 
the referees. "I know I'm a pain,” he 
shrugs, flashing an impish grin. 

Against Utah on Monday night, 
Loughery was hit with a costly technical 
foul at the end of the game. It was the 
finale to a debacle that saw Larry Kenon 
miss a dunk shot and Erving turn the ball 
over twice, three in a scries of errors com¬ 
mitted in the waning minutes. Loughery 
was penitent in a heart-to-heart with 
team Captain Bill Melchionniand Erving 
the following day. A few weeks ago when 
he was thrown out a game against Den¬ 
ver, he apologized to the team publicly. 
Thai’s communication. 

Against Utah, both Paultz and Tay¬ 
lor were sidelined with injuries similar to 
those that shelved them for parts of last 
season. Taylor is the team’s best defen¬ 
sive player. He has hands that could take 
the wallet out of a gnat's pocket and leads 
the league in steals. Without Taylor and 
Paultz the Nets throw up a “no-name” 
defense. "Defense is the name of the 
game for us," Taylor says dourly. "Even 
with our offensive ability, we’ve been 
winning on the defensive end.” 

The Nets traveled to Denver to find 
that the game was sold out and desper¬ 
ate fans were telephoning the Nuggets' 
office offering up to S50 for a ticket. The 
people who could not get in missed a 
good show. The Nuggets went through 
New York like a virus. In the third quar¬ 
ter, Denver scored 13 field goals and nine 
of them were lay-ins. Loughery was so 
frustrated that he yanked his starters 

In a more benign atmosphere against St. Louis, 
the Doctor was his torrid seif, with 30 points. 


midway in the period and left them on 
the bench the rest of the way. 

Paultz played against Denver until his 
back tightened but he was in the lineup 
again on Friday night when the Nets 
dropped by the Nassau Coliseum for a 
game with St. Louis. Taylor, who had 
been hoping to rest and avoid further 
damage to his jammed fingers, decided 
he ought to get back in, too, and the re¬ 
sult was a 117-110 Nets' victory with Er¬ 
ving scoring 30 points and Kenon and 
Paultz each getting 20. "We still didn't 
blow them out," said Taylor afterward. 
"We have to be concerned." 

This is Taylor's third year and he is 
the team’s emerging leader. "Julius sort 
of leads by his actions," says Taylor. 
“And Mel is our old, wise owl. I like to 
think 1 will be able to lead in the future." 

In the Net housecleaning before last 
season, one of the players kept on was 
Melchionni. He had played two years in 
the NBA but in 1968 had refused to re¬ 
port to Phoenix in the expansion draft 
because he was only making $12,000 a 
year and the Suns would not pay his mov¬ 
ing expenses. He retired, sat out a year, 
then joined the Nets in 1969. Even 
though he is only 30, Mel is the sage on 
a team whose starting lineup averages 24 
years. "We’re young,” says Mel, "and 
that’s why we sometimes have periods of 


poor play, like a week at a time. We tend 
to revert back to our playground games. 
When we learn not to, we’ll be great.” 

Earlier in the week, Loughery had re¬ 
flected on coaching. "1 love to compete," 
he said. "The thrill of the big games, 
when everybody's up, when it's on the 
line, that’s the fun. That’s what it’s all 
about." And the Kentucky game on Sat¬ 
urday night would be a big one. New 
York came to Louisville with its lead over 
the Colonels shrunk to one game. Both 
teams had helium in their hearts. 

New York's defense was resolute 
enough, but with Erving suffering one 
of his rare off nights, the team needed 
offensive help. Unfortunately, it was 
an evening when everyone’s fingertips 
turned cold. Only Melchionni, with six 
of eight field goals, could shake that icy 
feeling and the Colonels won, 95-84. Lis¬ 
tening to Loughery, you would have 
thought differently. 

"1 really liked the game,” he said. “1 
didn't like the end result, but I liked the 
way we played defense and hustled.” 

And so with a month to go, and four 
more games with Kentucky, the Nets are 
going to have to work. They meandered 
at times last year but recovered splendid¬ 
ly. If it happens again, they may look 
back at last week and say: “Thanks, I 
needed that.” end 



PLEASURE BOUND FOR KENTUCKY 

Will Foolish Pleasure go to Churchill Downs undefeated? Will he be unbeaten after the Derby? Is he a Triple Crown 
colt? After Iasi Saturday’s Flamingo, yes is a reasonable answer to all those questions by WHITNEY TOWER 


P robably no winter horse race for ma¬ 
turing 3-year-olds who have their 
eyes on the Kentucky Derby carries more 
prestige than the Flamingo Stakes at Hi¬ 
aleah. Not only is it rich (SI00,000 
added) but its mile-and-an-eighth dis¬ 
tance tests the youngsters and shows 
which of them have the speed and stam¬ 
ina demanded by the Derby's mile and 
a quarter. It is no surprise then that the 
roster of Flamingo winners is an im¬ 
pressive one, glittering with such names 
as Citation, Nashua, Bold Ruler, Tim 
Tam, Carry Back, Northern Dancer and 
Buck passer. 

But until last Saturday's 46th Flamin¬ 
go no winner of this key race had ever 
had an undefeated record at this point 
in his career. This means, of course, that 
John L. Greer's Foolish Pleasure is a very 
special colt indeed. He has won all nine 
of his starts, and his performance in the 
Flamingo indicates that he is more than 
likely to keep his streak going. True, at 
the end of the race he did seem a bit tired 
and was being slowly overtaken by the 


16-to-l shot Prince Thou Art. This led 
some to conclude that Prince Thou Art 
might be better Triple Crown material. 
Foolish Pleasure's trainer, LcRoy Jolley, 
disagreed. “The Flamingo was only his 
second race in 146 days,’* he said. “It 
was his first time ever around two turns, 
and he always has had a habit of pulling 
himself up when he takes the lead. Con¬ 
sidering all that. I’ve got to conclude that 
his race was impressive, every bit as im¬ 
pressive as I had hoped it would be." 

It was also a race that unfolded, Jol¬ 
ley said, “just about the way we figured 
it would, off the past performances. We 
knew there would be plenty of early 
speed. I told my rider, Jacinto Vasqucz, 
to take back off the pace, take his time 
before making his move. And he did. 
Vasqucz rode the colt perfectly, as he al¬ 
ways has." 

The pace was set by Ascetic, winner 
of the Everglades Stakes a few weeks ear¬ 
lier, closely followed by Penny Tweedy's 
Somethingfabulous, a half brother to 
Secretariat, whose name just gets under 


racing's 18-letter maximum. Vasquez, 
who complained later that he had been 
jammed a bit going into the first turn, 
steadied the odds-on favorite in the mid¬ 
dle of the 10-horse field on the back- 
stretch. Ascetic led through a mile and 
then retired, but Somethingfabulous 
took over and held on a while longer. 
The Canadian colt, L’Enjoleur. the 
4-to-l second choice, was going well and 
had moved up to third, and for a mo¬ 
ment on the far turn it seemed that he 
and Foolish Pleasure, who was coming 
on, would duel down the stretch by 
themselves. 

But this was not L’Enjoleur's day, or 
perhaps it was simply that Canada’s 
Horse of the Year in 1974 was in the 
wrong company. Vasquez rolled Foolish 
Pleasure past everything and opened up 
a two-length lead. Prince Thou Art, who 
had been last in the backstretch, put on 
his strong finish but still ended up a 
length and three quarters behind. Some¬ 
thingfabulous was third. Sylvan Place 
fourth, Hunka Papa fifth and the tiring 




L’Enjoleur a disappointing sixth. Ascetic 
ended up ninth, behind everything except 
Top Horn, who had seemed so much of 
a threat that he was sent postward at odds 
of 174 to 1. 

And so the 27,983 people at the track 
and millions watching on television saw 
what Trainer Jolley and Owner Greer 
have to play with. The two men seem an 
almost perfect combination to be bur¬ 
dened with the pressure of having the 
Derby favorite in their care. Both are nat¬ 
urally optimistic men, yet both look re¬ 
alistically to the future. Greer, a 76-year- 
old native of Knoxville, where he is a 
baking company executive, said before 
the Flamingo, "I know this colt is going 
to get beat some day. They all do, you 
know. When it happens it won't kill me. 
I've had disappointments before. I've 
had horses of mine get beat after going 
off at odds of one to five. But I've had a 
lot of fun, too.” 

Some of the fun—and a lot of the dis¬ 
appointment—came from a big, hand¬ 
some, headstrong colt named Ridan, 
who would have won the 1962 Flamin¬ 
go if Sunrise County, running wide com¬ 
ing out of the stretch turn, had not tried 
to herd him into the grandstand. Greer 
was a one-third owner of Ridan, and Jol¬ 
ley's father Moody trained him. The colt 
was difficult to handle. Bill Hurtack rode 
him for a while, then Manuel Ycaza gave 
it a whirl. Ridan was an even-money fa¬ 
vorite to win the Kentucky Derby that 




A well-mannered colt, versatile Foolish Pleasure has won seven stakes at six different tracks. 


spring but ran third to Decidedly. A cou¬ 
ple of weeks later he might have won the 
Preakness in a photo finish had not 
Ycaza decided to make his elbow a per¬ 
manent part of John Rotz’s midsection. 
Rotz was aboard Greek Money, and they 
got under the wire first. Three months 
later, in the Travers at Saratoga. Ridan 
went head and head for the full mile and 
a quarter with Jaipur and lost by a nose 
in what veteran Trainer Max Hirsch 
called the greatest horse race he had ever 
seen. 

Fun and disappointment. LeRoy Jol¬ 
ley, working with his father, was a keen 
observer of all the Ridan episodes. He is 
grateful now, to say the least, that Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure, a heavy-bodied son of What 
a Pleasure and the Tom Fool mare Fool- 
Me-Not, is no Ridan type, not at all dif¬ 
ficult to train. "You don't have to strug¬ 
gle with this one,” he said one morning 
last week while watching his big bay colt 
cool out after a work. "All the sons of 
What a Pleasure are workable. Of course, 
with an undefeated colt there is no let¬ 
up on pressure. You can't afford a slop¬ 
py performance. And you never know 
how your horse will face up to a major 
challenge. But I think we’re doing the 
right thing with him. We didn't drain him 
at two, and he’s matured just about 
right." 

Foolish Pleasure's path to Kentucky 
and the first Saturday in May is still be¬ 
ing plotted. There is not much concern 


about how he will handle an unfamiliar 
racecourse; his victories last year came 
at six different tracks. For his next start, 
he most likely will carry his S375.335 
bankroll a few miles up the south Flor¬ 
ida coastline to Gulfstream for the 
March 29 Florida Derby. After that he 
will go cither to New York for the Wood 
Memorial on April 19 or to Keencland 
in Lexington. Ky. for the Blue Grass 
Stakes on April 24. Jolley says. "Stick¬ 
ing to equal-weight races like the Wood, 
where all entries carry the same 126 
pounds, means you arc giving away as 
little advantage as possible. If we go to 
Keeneland instead, I think we'd have to 
carry 126 in the Blue Grass and give away 
as much as 12 pounds to some of the oth¬ 
ers. But Keeneland usually has better 
weather in April than New York, and it’s 
a shorter ship from there to Louisville 
for the Derby. We’ll have to think about 
it for a while.” 

In any case, Jolley and Greer obvious¬ 
ly have the horse to beat. He has the speed 
to get position early, the punch to get to 
his rivals late; he goes off slow and fin¬ 
ishes fast. The only question seems to be 
whether he will be able to handle the add¬ 
ed furlong in the Derby. "I don’t know 
if it will bother him or not," said a smil¬ 
ing Jolley after the Flamingo, "or wheth¬ 
er it will help some of the others. But 
when you’re 9 for 9, it doesn’t seem to 
matter much. It's just the next challenge 
along the way.” end 
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LONG 

COUNTDOWN 

TO 

AUGUSTA 


Ten unsettling months have elapsed 
since Lee Elder became the first 
black to qualify for the Masters 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


A Detroit News photographer was 
shadowing him on the golf course, 
the Los Angeles Times' Jim Murray was 
around somewhere and Lee Elder was 
trying to accommodate everybody. 
Walking the 10th fairway. Elder found 
himself matching strides with a sporting- 
goods executive who was urging him to 
endorse a new driver. When Elder slipped 
away for a moment, the fellow whis¬ 
pered, "You can get a lot of mileage out 
of Lee right now. A lot of mileage.*’ 

As the afternoon wore on, the distrac¬ 
tions began taking their toll. Lee Elder 
was playing in a pro-am tournament at 
Los Angeles' Bel-Air Country Club, 
hardly a blue-chip event. But no self-re¬ 
specting pro could be happy about the 
four-foot putt Elder blew on one hole or 
the three-footer that refused to fall a mo- 
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merit later. Other calamities followed and 
after struggling to a four-over-par 74, a 
dispirited Elder told his amateur part¬ 
ners, “I'm sorry I let you guys dow'n." 
Trudging up a hill leading to the club¬ 
house. a cigarette dangling from his Ups, 
Elder added. “I’ll be plenty glad when 
all this stuff is over." 

For Elder it will all be over next month. 
On Thursday, April 10 he finally will tec 
off at the Augusta National Golf Club, 
becoming the first black golfer ever to 
play in the Masters. With black athletes 
long since prominent in other sports, the 
moment may have an almost quaint, old- 
ncw.reel quality. Still, golf is basically a 
white man's game and Augusta is a relic 
of the Old South that until now found a 
place for blacks only as waiters and cad¬ 
dies. And when Robert Lee Elder, high 
school dropout, ex-hustler and product 
of the ghettos of Dallas and Los Ange¬ 
les, drives down Magnolia Lane to play 
in the Masters, it surely will be an emo¬ 
tional scene. 

Having already gone through many 
mini-scenes- more than 10 months’ 
w'orth, in fact —Elder himself could 
scarcely be unimpressed by the occasion. 
After winning the Monsanto Open at 
Pensacola last April 21, the victory that 
earned him his long-sought Masters in¬ 
vitation. he was given the key to the city 
in Washington, D.C., where he has made 
his home for 13 years, and hardly a week 
went by that he was not acknowledging 
standing ovations at places like the Na¬ 
tional Press Club. Gerald Ford played 
golf with him, a distinction he shares with 
Jack Nicklaus, and the President was one 
of 1,200 well-wishers who turned out last 
December for a S50-a-plate testimonial 
to Elder at the Washington Hilton, the 
proceeds going to a new Lee Elder schol¬ 
arship fund. 

At 40, just the age for taking stock. 
Elder is gracious enough to overlook the 
fact that Arnold Palmer fetched S250 a 
plate at his testimonial last month in Los 
Angeles. Notwithstanding Elder's desire 
to have the Masters over and done with, 
he says feelingly, “This is the greatest 
thing that ever happened to me, no doubt 
about it. I'm excited about going to Au¬ 
gusta. It's a chance to spread good re- 

Elder won his first PGA event last April 
by beatmg Peter Oosterhuis in a playoff. 


lations between people and it's a chance 
for me to make some money." 

But Elder is under strain. Nicknamed 
"Flip" by his fellow pros because he is 
often mistaken for comedian Flip Wil¬ 
son, he is ordinarily an easygoing fellow 
who shrugs off talk of pressure on the 
PGA tour by invoking his decade on the 
predominantly black United Golfers' As¬ 
sociation circuit. With a chuckle, he says, 
"When you check into a motel and need 
to win the tournament to pay the bill, 
man, that's pressure." In the months 
since winning the Monsanto, though, it 
has dawned on Elder that adulation can 
bring almost as many problems as 
adversity. 

Some of the problems are physical. A 
casualty of the banquet circuit, the 5'8" 
Elder is 10 pounds overweight at 185, and 
this has not helped a chronic sore back. 
There arc also signs of edginess. During 
the Bel-Air pro-am. Elder at one point 
accidentally snapped his putter in two. 
“Now don't anybody think that I lost 
my temper," he cautioned onlookers. "I 
thought the shaft was crooked and I was 
only trying to straighten it. I didn't do it 
on purpose." He smiled tightly, adding, 
“I would’ve liked to, but 1 didn't." 

The pressures that Elder fell at Bel-Air 
have also plagued him in PGA compe¬ 
tition. After joining the tour in 1968, a 
battle-hardened rookie of 33, Elder 
quickly established himself as the best of 
the handful of black pros on the circuit. 
He finished 30th on the money list the 
last two years, swelling his career win¬ 
nings to $365,320. But until last week's 
Jackie Gleason Invcrrary Classic, he had 
missed the cut in four straight tourna¬ 
ments—and there he was 69th. His best 
finish this year has been a tie for 36th in 
the Tucson Open and his winnings for 
1975 are a mere $1,345. 

Thrust suddenly onto center stage. El¬ 
der has been playing some of the worst 
golf of his career—and the one develop¬ 
ment is largely responsible for the other. 
Two weeks ago, just before missing the 
cut in the Los Angeles Open, Elder sat 
in the kitchen of the house where he was 
staying and said, “I had a little letdown 
after winning the Monsanto, and 1 guess 
that was natural. I also got away from 
golf a little and I've had trouble relaxing 
because the phone doesn't stop ringing. 
I appreciate the columnists and the oth¬ 


er people calling, but it's not helping my 
golf game any." 

Later that morning Elder was about 
to leave for the golf course when he dis¬ 
covered that an old friend who was to 
accompany him, a physician, had gone 
to the store to buy film. When the doc¬ 
tor returned. Elder demanded, “How 
would you like it if 1 went for film when 
you had an operation to perform?" Ar¬ 
riving at the Riviera Country Club, he 
found traffic backed up. Other golfers 
were caught in the congestion, too, but 
Elder seemed to take it personally. 

"I'm just not going to sit here like 
this,” he announced. Ordering the doc¬ 
tor to take the wheel, he bounded out of 
the car. Hurrying toward the clubhouse 
on foot, he said, “The way I’m playing 1 
need all the practice I can get." 

Ordinarily, the task of screening Elder 
from distractions would fall to his wife. 
Rose Elder is a trim, lively onetime am¬ 
ateur golf champion who gave up her ca¬ 
reer as an executive secretary to become 
her husband's business manager. The 
couple is childless, and Rose Elder usu¬ 
ally travels on the tour with Lee, an ar¬ 
rangement that has worked out well. "I 
go to the racetrack," Elder likes to say, 
referring to one of his principal pleasures, 
"and Rose runs the business. I’ve got a 
good deal." 

But Masters-related business was pil¬ 
ing up at the Elders’ three-story brick 
house in Washington, forcing Rose to 
miss the L.A. Open. Lee was phoning her 
three times a day from Los Angeles, and 
one call alone lasted 90 minutes. Elder is 
scrupulous about starting times on the 
golf course but otherwise, says Jim 
Wiechers, a fellow pro and close friend, 
“When you make plans with Lee, you're 
never sure if he'll make it or not unless 
you check with Rose." One day Elder ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to dine with an old 
friend in San Diego, but failed to show 
up—or to send regrets—and he was for¬ 
getting other appointments almost as fast 
as he made them. 

"If Rose were here, she'd take care of 
things like this," he said with a helpless 
air. “I accept all these invitations because 
1 don't like to say ho to people. The spot¬ 
light's on me now and I don’t want peo¬ 
ple to think I've gotten bigheaded." 

Bright as the spotlight may be, any 
.temptation to compare Elder's appear- 
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COUNTDOWN continued 


ance at the Masters with, say, Jackie 
Robinson's pressure-packed debut in 
baseball is a risky one. The PGA had a 
whites-only clause as late as 1961, but to¬ 
day there is virtually no discrimination 
on the tour. The problems for blacks in 
golf occur at lower levels. Country clubs 
and college golf programs, the chief 
sources of talent, remain largely lily 
white, raising another important distinc¬ 
tion from the Jackie Robinson prece¬ 
dent: Lee Elder's appearance at the Mas¬ 
ters portends no great new influx of black 
golfers. 

Instead, the occasional black who 
makes it today may have to do as Elder 
did—caddy and sneak shots at night w ith 
castoff clubs. Orphaned at 11—his father 


was killed in Germany in World War II 
and his mother died soon after—Elder 
never played a full 18-hole round until 
he was 16. He nevertheless became pro¬ 
ficient enough to support himself by hus¬ 
tling, agreeing to play cross-handed, for 
example, while neglecting to tell the pi¬ 
geon that for years this was the way he 
gripped a club. Joining the black tour, 
he became a terror, in one stretch win¬ 
ning 21 of 23 events. But purses were sel¬ 
dom more than b500and, approached for 
loans, he often, in effect, redistributed his 
winnings among other players. 

“He was a soft touch.” recalls Rose 
Elder. “He gave away his money, and 
he’d still be doing it if I weren't here. At 
a party in Chicago, Lee once put up SI00 



to run the bar, but I took back S50 of it. 
The bartender was furious, but I thought 
50 was enough." Significantly, it was only 
after his marriage in 1967 that Elder 
saved enough to make the leap to the 
PGA. As a rookie the following year he 
finished in the money in his first nine out¬ 
ings—still a record for newcomers—and 
gained prominence in the nationally tele¬ 
vised American Golf Classic by taking 
Jack Nicklaus to a five-hole playoff be¬ 
fore losing. 

Few touring blacks travel with their 
wives, and from the beginning the El¬ 
ders have socialized with white couples 
I ike the Bob M urphys and the Jim Wicch- 
erses. Still, Elder and other black play¬ 
ers have suffered slurs from the galleries 
(“You should be carrying the bag. nig¬ 
ger”) and occasional snubs from white 
pros. Recently one of the tour's stars 
asked Elder to help a large Southern 
university recruit its first black golfer. 
Afterward Elder said angrily, "Here's a 
guy who speaks two words to me all 
year and all at once my being black 
comes in handy. Stuff like that happens 
all the time.” 

Elder denies that he is “politically in¬ 
clined," yet he is not exactly disinclined, 
either. In 1971, invited by Gary Player 
to compete in South Africa, he insisted 
that the clubhouse, galleries and com¬ 
petition be fully integrated, and his con¬ 
ditions were met. The trip, during which 
he also managed to win the Nigerian 
Open, came well before similar junkets 
by Arthur Ashe and Bob Foster. Elder 
says with quiet pride, “We were pio¬ 
neers in South Africa and I feel I left 
something there for my brothers." 

In the case of the Masters, w hat Elder 
confronted was something other than 
pure apartheid. In recent years, anyway, 
the Masters brass has never wavered in 
its solemn, ifstrict-constructionist, assur¬ 
ances that any black w ho qualified under 
its rules would be allowed to play. On 
the other hand, the Masters committee 
routinely invites foreigners and amateurs 
at its own discretion and could have in¬ 
tegrated the tournament anytime it 
pleased by simply inviting, say, a black 
Kenyan or black amateur. At any rate, 
the rules it kept insisting on were forev¬ 
er changing: two other blacks, Charlie 
Siffortl and Pete Brown, have won PGA 
events, but both victories preceded a 1972 

continued 

Signing autographs and posing for pictures 
are just two distractions Elder now suffers. 
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Getting the rocks in the Johnnie Wall 
is a lot easier than getting 
the Johnnie Walker Red in the bottle, 


Only a master blender with 
years of priceless knowledge can 
make every single drop of 
Johnnie Walker Red taste the 
same year after year. 

He has to have over forty of 
Scotland's finest whiskies at his 
command all of the time to 
achieve the smooth, satisfying 
flavor that has made this the 
world’s favorite bottle of Scotch. 

Anybody with a bottle cutter 
can get the rocks in. 

Say "Johnnie Walker Redr 
You won’t get it 
by just saying"Scotchr 


AWARDS 

OUN[DIN 1810 
JAMAICA 181 ' 
K 'MBERLEY J897 
Z*ISBAN£ 1897 




100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported Oy Somerset importers, Ltd., New York. N.Y. 







Monza Mia! 


THAT'S ITALIAN FOR "WOW!" 

In Germany, France or California, you 
might hear it said another way. But 
it'd all mean the same thing—Chevy's 
new Monza 2+2 is some humdinger 
of a new little car. 


THE SMALL EUROPEAN CAR 
FROM AMERICA. 



The Monza 2+2 has a body that could 
be in foreign movies. Smooth, low 
lines.Teardrop-shaped side windows. 
Rectangular headlights in a slotted 
nose. A front and back that look like 
shiny metal, but are actually 
rubbery urethane. And the 
2+2 means two 
comfortable 
seats in front, two 
in back. With the 
back two fold- 
able into a flat 
cargo floor. 
Covered by a 
hatchback rear door 
you should see swing open. 


EVERYTHING IN THIS PARAGRAPH 
IS STANDARD. 


Racing-type sport steering wheel. 
Simulated bird's-eye maple woodwork. 
Electric clock. Tachometer. Temperalur e 
gauge. Ammeter. Speedometer 
readings in miles and kilometers. Map 
pockets in padded doors. 

Softly molded center 
shift console. Cut-pil 
carpeting, front to 
back. Side louver 
vent outlets. Resilient black 
bumper faces.Tough polycast 

wheels that look like 
metal castings. GM- 
Specification steel- 
belted radial tires. 
Stabilizer bars. And 
a torque-arm rear 
suspension. 

TWO SMALL, EFFICIENT ENGINES. 
First, a standard 2.3-litre 4-cylinder 
that's what a small car power plant 
ought to be. lightweight and 



YOUR LANGUAGE. 



economical to run. Secondly, there's 
a brand-new 4.3-litre engine available 
that's the smallest displacement V8 
ever offered in a Chevy. It's responsive 
and smooth. And thanks to its small 
displacement, economy is its 
middle name. 


YOUR CHEVY DEALER SPEAKS 


Test drive a Monza 2+2 
soon. You'll find it 
an international¬ 
ly type car combining 
the best of two 
worlds. (A) From Europe, where roads 
fend to be tight and cramped, Monza 
inherits practical size. IBI From 
America, the generous engineering 
needed for expressway driving and 
passenger comfort. Compare Monza’s 
price sticker. It's not the lowest you'll 
see on a small car. Until maybe 
you actually start comparing what 
you get. 

Monza 2+2 




Chevrolet makes sense for America, 













COUNTDOWN continued 


rule change (hat put tour winners auto¬ 
matically into the Masters. 

Had Elder found it convenient to go 
right out and win an event in 1972, he 
might have headed for the Masters with 
comparatively little fanfare. Instead, 
some near-misses—notably a wrenching 
playoff loss to Lee Trevino in the 1972 
Greater Hartford Open—stirred things 
up. The following year a group of 18 Con¬ 
gressmen, alleging "subtle discrimina¬ 
tion,” urged that Elder be given a spe¬ 
cial Masters invitation. Elder himself 
equivocated, maintaining in one breath 
that he wanted to get to the Masters "on 
my own merits." in the next appearing 
to agree with the Congressmen. His sit¬ 
uation, for sure, was frustrating. By last 
year's Masters, Lee Elder had earned 
more money than any non-tournament 
winner in golf history. 

All of which made it uplifting in the 
extreme when, playing in the Monsanto 
in Florida a week after the 1974 Mas¬ 
ters, Elder sank an 18-foot birdie putt to 
defeat Britain's Peter Oostcrhuis in the 
fourth hole of sudden death. The Nick- 
lauses. Millers and other big names had 
passed up the event, but it was a win for 
Elder just the same, and a S30.045 one. 
On the phone to Rose, who had remained 
in Washington, Lee pressed a towel to 
his face to hide his tears and said, "Baby, 
we did it—we finally won." Masters 
Chairman ClitTord Roberts pronounced 
himself "delighted" to invite Elder, and 
the sigh of relief in golfdom was almost 
audible. 

Looking back on the whole alfair. El¬ 
der says with some bitterness, "The Mas¬ 
ters has never wanted a black player and 
they kept changing the rules to make it 
harder for blacks. Everything’s fine now 
only because I got them off the hook by 
winning.” But he long ago ruled out boy¬ 
cotting the event by way of protest. 
"Some people told me, "Man, how can 
you play in the Masters after all this? 
Why don’t you refuse?’ But I feel I can 
do more good being there. As hard as 
I’ve tried to get there, how can 1 run away 
now?" 

If Elder’s struggles before Monsanto 
created a certain drama, his wait since 
has raised it to a higher pitch. In the next 
month he figures to be TV-documenta- 
ried and newspaper-supplemented to the 
point where Flip Wilson may occasion¬ 
ally be mistaken for him. He is working 
on his inevitable autobiography. "We’re 
thinking of calling it something like ‘Lee 

continued 
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Superstars 
and you!’ T * 


—O. J. Simpson 

“When I won The Super- 
stars'" I did it in shoes by Hyde® 
and Spot-bilt®. Seven events 
and five different types of shoes 
were what it took to put me 
over the top.” 

“Whether you’re in sports 
for a living—or for leisure— 
Hyde and Spot-bilt make the 
shoes that make you look and 
feel like a Superstar.” 

If you’re not wearing Hyde 
or Spot-bilt, you’re not wearing 
Juicemobiles. /—x 



Hyde Bowling 


HYDE Spot-biLt 


Spot-bilt Baseball 




COUNTDOWN continued 


1974. 

The year you’d 
never have believed 
12 months ago. 



A President resigns... Kissinger marries... Ali triumphs... Patty 
vanishes... Solzhenitsyn is exiled... governments fall... famine 
spreads.., Secretariat sires... streaking takes fire... the economy 
cools... prices soar.,. Evel leaps in ... Teddy drops out. 

Here is 1974—captured as only the photographers and editors 
of LIFE Special Reports could. 

The chronicle of President Nixon's last 17days in office, alone, would 
make this a magazine to keep for years to come. Add to this extraor¬ 
dinary story all the other startling events of 1974 and you have a 
unique historical record of a momentous year that will continue to 
reshape our destiny. 


Elder: Story of a Pioneer,’ ” he said the 
other day. “But I don’t know if I like 
that or not." Elder’s worries were many. 
“These companies keep offering onc- 
ycar contracts for endorsements," he 
fretted at another moment. “What’s 
wrong with three or four years?” 

Last October Elder played Augusta at 
the invitation of Coca-Cola President 
J. Paul Austin. He shot a 74 and came 
away saying, “The course is everything 
they say it is— picturesque and beauti¬ 
ful- and the service couldn't be better.” 
He plans to practice at Augusta twice 
more before Masters week. It is possible, 
if only remotely, that another black golf¬ 
er might win one of the next five tour 
events and thus qualify, too. The likeliest 
man, Jim Dent, has been playing well. 
Since Dent used to caddy at Augusta, his 
return as a player would be almost too 
good for Hollywood, but Elder would ac¬ 
tually welcome being upstaged. 

“I’d love to see Jim at the Masters," 
he says. "He’s from Augusta and it 
would mean a lot to him. I could still 
say I was the first to qualify. And by hav¬ 
ing Jim or some other black golfer there, 
1 think it would make me a little less 
nervous." 

Elder has rented two large houses and 
four motel rooms in Augusta to accom¬ 
modate an entourage of friends, relatives, 
business associates and press agents 
numbering, at last count. 55. With a wry 
grin, he says, “My presence will be felt.” 
To make his presence felt in other ways, 
he vows to start getting his golf game to¬ 
gether in the remaining weeks before the 
tournament. "I'm driving better than 
ever, and I’ve got new irons that seem to 
work,” he says. “It's just a matter of con¬ 
centration. I'd like to do well in the next 
couple tournaments and if the putts start 
dropping, I think I can play well at the 
Masters, too. Maybe even win.” 

This last heady possibility was raised 
often enough at last December's testimo¬ 
nial in Washington, where one speaker 
after another kept turning to Lee Elder 
and saying things like, “Now wouldn't 
it be great if you could go win at Au¬ 
gusta, Lee?" And, well, wouldn't it? Yet 
it remained for Wiechcrs, a quiet, hulk¬ 
ing nine-year PGA veteran who has never 
qualified for the Masters, to restore per¬ 
spective. When his turn came to speak, 
he said, “All this talk about winning the 
Masters is just putting more pressure on 
Lee. All that really matters is that he’s 
going to be there.” end 


At newsstands now. Only $1.50. Be sure to pick up your copy early. 
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bump ^ 

The happy cowboy at right was once Captain America, 
flashing down racecourses in his starred and striped crash 
helmet, the pride of the U.S. ski team and a gold medalist 
in the 1970 world championship. The pace was fast, but 
for all the glamour of world competition, it was a life 
restricted to running the gates on smooth-packed slopes 
while recreational skiers, snowplows notwithstanding, 
were having more fun. Now Mister Racer has returned to 
being Billy Kidd, a converted Coloradan and the resident 
celebrity at Steamboat Springs, free at last to pursue his 
passion—skiing mountainsides full of moguls. Hefinds it a 
lovely, if lumpy, way to relax, and among practitioners 
of this cold art he is without peer. Swinging along, 
independent suspension systems in full play, Kidd shows 
how he takes the bumps on the pages that follow 
and then, no kidding, gives some tips on how it's done. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIl IEIFER 
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Descending a moonscape of moguls 
pitched at a dizzying 45°. skiers 
coming off Holiday run at Sun 
Valley either make it, like the one 
above, or break it, like the victim 
below The latter should have ap¬ 
plied Billy Kidd's First Law of 
Skiing the Lumps, which he demon¬ 
strates ( inset) on Sunset at Aspen 
The law stop bobbing up and 
down, get over your skis and let 
your legs take the shocks And one 
more thing if at all possible, relax. 
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BCWIM.UR6VER EASY 

BY BILLY KIDD 


There comes a lime in every skier's life 
when he stands transfixed atop a slope, 
looking down a field of moguls and won¬ 
dering how he is going to make it. Not 
so much if he is going to make it, but 
how. This is a condition we used to call 
the Steel Elbow. It is not exactly a fear— 
the hill is not going to hurt you and you 
can't fall off the world—it is more a brief 
flush of embarrassment, a sense that one 
is about to do something dumb. So one 
must have an excuse ready. When your 
companions say, "What's the matter? 
Let's go," you merely give them a gentle 
smile and murmur, "You know, since I 
stopped racing, I like to ski slower now 
ami enjoy the scenery.” 

Exactly. That’s it. Moguls arc there to 
be enjoyed, beautiful bump after bunip 
after bump. Moguls are made by those 
who have skied the slope before you. 
carving turns and kicking up snow. With 
each passing skier, the troughs formed 
by the edging of skis in the turns gel ever 
deeper and the mounds created by the 
snow they kick up grow ever higher. The 
mounds get nicely packed and presto 
that’s how moguls are born. 

Since they are there, you should learn 
to enjoy them. So now is the time to 
repeat after me: there is no greater bang 
in skiing. Moguls put bounce in your 
life, and the greatest sensation in the 
whole sport is wheeling down a bumpy 
slope, swirling where one should swirl, 
occasionally lighter than air and feath¬ 
erlike, then weighted just right while 
carving the next turn. There is the kick 
of accomplishment. One need not go 
fast. Even snake-hipping slowly down a 
mogully slope sets the blood to churn¬ 
ing properly, washes out the mind, pos¬ 
sibly opens all eight sinus passages, cures 
all bodily ailments, stops falling dandruff 

With shoulders facing downhill and body 
plane level —as Kidd and a buddy 
demonstrate — you, foo, can gef a lift out 
of life along a bumpy mountain trail. 


and prevents cavities. This is why you 
arc there. 

There are few secrets in this game, but 
there are ways to make it easier and more 
fun. First, relax. Start by holding your 
ski poles loosely in your hands, arms out 
in front of you, but not above shoulder 
level. Then, get your weight in the middle 
of the skis. And finally, don't plan on 
bouncing around a lot. All the weight¬ 
ing and unweighting you so carefully 
mastered on smooth slopes is unneces¬ 
sary here; the moguls will take care ot 
that. 

In my home base at Steamboat 
Springs, where I work with skiers to the 
point where they are absolutely nuts 
about moguls, we do a little starter. 1 ask 
each skier to stand on the lop of his very 
own mogul, ski tips and tails hanging 
out in the air, until they appear to be so 
many statues on snowy pedestals, knees 
slightly bent, relaxed. Shoulders facing 
downhill, the skier then makes a simple 
pole plant, rolls his knees and swivels his 
feel. And. just like that, he is sliding down 
the far side of the mogul. He hits the 
trough, knees still flexed, delighted to dis¬ 
cover that he has made a turn from the 
standing start. That one move builds con¬ 
fidence, a hunger for more moguls and 
drives home the key point: always turn 
from the tops of the bumps, not down in 
the troughs where lips and tails will get 
caught. 

After that, we work to keep head, 
shoulders and torso on a level plane 
and do all the flexing from the hips down, 
the legs pumping like pistons. My ski¬ 
ers next make little runs at moguls to 
perfect their timing. They ride up the 
near sides, knees pumping up. They turn 
on the tops of the moguls merely by 
swiveling their feet (no need to unweight) 
and ride down the far sides, legs straight¬ 
ening a bit. When in doubt atop a bump, 
always reach ahead and plant the pole. 
It commits you to the turn: it also keeps 
you from sitting back, which is a nat¬ 
ural reflex but a no-no. He who sits 
back always ends up sandw iched between 


troughs, tangled in his equipment and 
wondering whoever said this was fun in 
the first place. 

While perfecting all this, it is wise to 
remember two more points. Do not wan¬ 
der all over the mountain on a long tra¬ 
verse. peering ahead hopefully for just 
the perfect mogul on which to make a 
turn, the mogul that looks like it might 
have your name engraved on it. Pick any 
mogul—the next one you come to—and 
turn over it. If you've seen one mogul, 
you’ve seen them all: just ski them. 

The other point is for anybody who 
has ever despaired of skiing prettily, 
gracefully, like the instructors do. To put 
U simply, while skiing moguls, keep your 
feel comfortably apart to maintain your 
balance. Don’t be slavish about parallel 
technique in the bumps: this is fun. not 
a style show. Do it right and you are 
Franco Harris, not Fred Astaire. 

How quickly it all falls (forgive the 
term) into place. For folks who have 
mastered the technique, for newly 
converted mogul freaks, there is no turn¬ 
ing back. One plans ski trips and winter 
lifetimes in search of the perfect hillful 
of bumps. 

Three leap to mind. 

The first is National at Stowe, Vt., 
probably the most difficult bump field 1 
know of. There arc steeper trails but 
this one is very steep (35°), quite nar¬ 
row and three-quarters of a mile long. 
If you start down National, there is no 
letting up. And the snow is almost al¬ 
ways hard; you find harder snow in the 
East. The next bump run is Exhibition 
at Sun Valley, which not only has all 
the moves but is right out there in the 
open where everyone can see you. And 
the last is a gem at Steamboat called 
Concentration. What an appropriate 
name! The slope is steep, superlumpy 
and it, too, runs close under a lift line-— 
which affects your ego, I assure you. If 
you advance to the point where you can 
handle the first two, old power legs, then 
come to Colorado. Call me and we’ll 
ski Concentration together. end 
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A SHOUT 
FOR THOSE 
AUSSIES 


Emmo, Rocket, Newk, Muscles—after 
countless rounds of beer and games 
of tennis, the author toasts a close- 
k knit and jut-jawed crew 


by ARTHUR ASHE 
with FRANK DEFORD 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB GROSSMAN 





Friday, March 8, 1974— Hartford 

We're playing the World Cup, which 
is not a world cup at all but a compe¬ 
tition between Australian and American 
professionals—five singles and two dou¬ 
bles matches. It was inaugurated five 
years ago at a time when the pros were 
locked out of the Davis Cup. 

Tennis is not really a team sport. When 
it is played as a team sport, it is a forc¬ 
ing of the issue; it is just a number of sep¬ 
arate matches totaled up. Still, the Davis 
Cup has been contested for three-quar¬ 
ters of a century, and in this country col¬ 
lege team tennis has a long tradition, so 
that all of us who play the game have a 
certain experience with the concept and 
spirit of playing on a team. The '68 U.S. 
team 1 was on that won back the Davis 
Cup was a unit in the highest athletic 
sense. 

But as an ongoing team, an entity, a 
tradition, nothing in tennis has ever ap¬ 
proached the Aussies. They have an 
esprit no other country's players have. 
They arc a breed apart. 

For one thing, the Australians travel 
better than the rest of us, which is more 


important than it sounds. We never sec 
homesick Aussies; if an Australian 
makes the tour it is understood that he 
cannot be homesick. 

This sets the tone for their whole phi¬ 
losophy, for just as they accept traveling 
as part of the game, so they accept every 
other variable. Rarely, if ever, will an 
Aussie complain about calls. They play 
the game, not the lines. In private, the 
Aussies will complain about the money— 
aside from buying beers, they arc a na¬ 
tion of tightwads—but never will they 
complain about conditions or use them 
as alibis. If the lights arc bad or the crowd 
is noisy or the surface is slick or what¬ 
ever, they keep their mouths shut. If you 
have an injury, you can default; if you 
play, you don't have an injury. You're 
playing, aren't you? “You walk on the 
court, you have no excuses,'’ Roy Em¬ 
erson told me once, and that is the credo. 

The whole world has tried to adopt 
their training methods, and while they 
are no secret, they have never worked as 
well for any other nation. The rigorous 
exercises have been just right for the Aus¬ 
sies for a couple of reasons. First of all, 


KEN ROSEWALL 


the Australians are good athletes; they 
are athletes who happen to be tennis 
players. They didn't learn in country- 
clubs. Secondly, though probably more 
important, it is part of their culture to 
endure. By their own definition, they are 
a nation of "mutton-punchers'' and 
"sod-busters” and so it was relatively 
easy for them to accept the Marquis de 
Sade exercises that, in the main. Harry 
Hopman devised. 

Hop is the father figure of Australian 
tennis—or the godfather figure. From 
1938 on he was captain of the Davis Cup 
team for most of 30 years, and while he 
had been a world-class player himself, he 
made his mark as a team leader. He 
wasn't just captain, he was everything: 
coach, administrator, trainer, warden, 
chaperon. He even wrote his own news¬ 
paper scoops. He is the one constant in 
the Aussie story, and while many of the 

continued 
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ROD LAVER 


JOHN NEWCOMBE 
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THOSE AUSSIES conUnutd 


guys who played for him still hate his 
bloody guts, they all give him credit. 
Since I never played for Hopman, he was 
always very kind to me. It was only his 
own players he treated like dogs. He was 
the first person to suggest that I try Bu- 
ta/olidin for my tennis elbow. 

Of all Hopman's training devices, the 
most maniacal is the two-on-one drill: 
two guys on one side of the net hitting 
to the target player on the other. It's as 
simple as it sounds and it’s a universal 
procedure now, but it is absolutely the 
most grueling exercise. For the Aussies, 
it is just something to get them past the 
pain barrier. 

Yet probably as important as the train¬ 
ing methods that he created was the sense 
of team, of continuity, that Hopman de¬ 
veloped. Among the stars, a tradition of 
responsibility grew early, and each of the 
big players passed something on: Sedg- 
man and McGregor to Anderson and 
Cooper to Rosewall and Hoad to Laver 
and Fmcrson to Newcombe and Roche, 
where the string ran out. The younger 
Aussies, the ones who never had the ben¬ 
efit of Hopman. are different. They don't 
have the same spirit and outlook. The 
money has changed a lot of things. Hop- 
man probably couldn't run things his 
way anymore. He treated newcomers to 
the squad with contempt. Here was some 
hotshot kid, junior champion, the com¬ 
er, and Hopman made him into an er¬ 
rand boy, an orange squeezer. The re¬ 
serves on the team didn't hit a ball unless 
Hopman deigned to let them. On the oth¬ 


* * 



HARRY HOPMAN 


er hand, if he thought one of his stars 
needed work, he'd bring out a reserve and 
use him as a ball machine for as long as 
it suited his purposes. One time I saw Bill 
Bowrey serve to Roy Emerson for better 
than half an hour straight. 

But nowadays things are different. 

You take the best young Aussie, Ross 
(Snake) Case. He’s a cute little guy, looks 
something like a koala bear, but he gets 
away with murder. The other day, a 
bunch of Aussies were waiting for a car. 
It pulls up, the driver opens the trunk, 
and it's Snake who throws his luggage 
right in and then takes the best seat up 
front as if he owned the car. All the oth¬ 
er Aussies laughed at his nerve, and they 
took it. Hopman never would have tol¬ 
erated that kind of behavior from a kid. 

Hopman conditioned his boys to ex¬ 
tend themselves, to play when they hurt. 
I can see any one of them now, say, down 
30-40 after losing a hard point. But one 
deep breath and right back at you—and 
all the time exuding confidence, sure that 
they'll win this point, make it deuce, 
sweep the next two and the game. Hell, 
ace you the next two. You felt that across 
the net; still do when you play one of 
Hop's boys. Tired as an Aussie may be. 
he will always make it a point to cross 
over standing straight up. breathing easy. 
It is a matter of pride never to let you 
know they can be tired. And with Hop- 
man sitting there watching them during 
Davis Cup matches, they were like the 
little Spartan boy with the fox eating his 
stomach out. They were more afraid of 
Hopman than anybody on the other side 
of the net. 

He would never get out of his chair. 
Just sit and watch. But after all the ha¬ 
rassment and hectoring in practice, when 
it was a match he was a model of reas¬ 
surance. No matter how badly a guy 
would be playing, he'd say, "Keep go¬ 
ing for the lines, hit out, don't ease up 
and play safe." Fred Stolle told me that 
in the key ’64 Challenge Round match 
against Ralston, when he, Stolle. crossed 
over at two sets apiece and a break in 
the fifth set. Hop just said. “Go for the 
lines.” Stolle broke Ralston’s next game 
with a lob just in. Go for the lines. 

Hopman was a long time coming 
around to playing Stolle. He didn't think 
Fred had guts enough. One year Stolle 
made the Wimbledon finals, but Hop- 
man still wouldn't use him. When he 
finally did select him for an important 


match, against Mexico in ’65, he never 
gave Fred a clue to his intentions. Stolle 
didn’t know he was playing until his 
name came out of the bowl at the draw. 
Fred's case was unusual. Most limes, if 
you got behind Hopman’s eight-ball you 
never got out. 

What sets the Aussies farthest apart 
from the rest of us is that they never stop 
being a team. They are traveling alone 
in the world, and so they look out for 
one another. It does not matter which 
one of them is playing, at least one other 
Aussie will be watching. And if he loses, 
there will also be at least one mate to con¬ 
sole him over a few beers. 

I first went to Australia in 1965, and 
I’ve spent better than a year of my life 
Down Under—plus no telling how many 
years made up of days and nights with 
Aussies all over the world. The Austra¬ 
lians are among the nicest people I've 
met, and if they call us “the bloody 
Yanks,’’ they have a great affinity for 
Americans—certainly much more affec¬ 
tion than for the British, whom they sneer 
at as "pommie bostads." 

I must say that I have never had any 
problem whatsoever in Australia with re¬ 
gard to race and, according to Ncw- 
combc, the government and the people 
don't give a hang about blacks like me, 
one way or the other. The immigration 
policies, he says, were aimed strictly at 
keeping the Asian hordes out. Of course, 
it all amounted to the same thing. 

The Aussie players tend to have very 
little interest in politics. Newcombe, who 
is among the brightest of them all, is the 
exception, though Stolle also has some 
strong political opinions. The players arc 
usually conservative, as nouveau riche 
tend to be everywhere the British have 
an expression for it: 1 Bang the bell. Jack, 
I’m on the bus.” The rest of us are laugh¬ 
ing at the Aussies now because a Labor 
government was voted in recently for the 
first time in many years, and it is raising 
taxes. I mentioned this to Muscles Rose- 
wall in the locker room, and with a per¬ 
fectly straight face he replied. "It doesn't 
concern me too much, of course, but they 
are taking the rich a bit much." As if he 
were not among the Australian rich. 

Muscles still has every dollar he ever 
made, and he still dresses like a farmer 
come to town. On those rare occasions 
when he cracks a joke in the locker room, 
the whole place falls silent in shock. But 
he owns the complete respect of the play- 

continued 
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SUNDAY. 11:03 PM. Frank can't sleep. He's thinking about his new Kawasaki, 
his first motorcycle. Frank gets out of bed. Elaine wakes up. “What’s the matter?" 
she says. 

“Can't sleep, 1 think I'm hungry,” he says. “Guess I'll get a glass of milk or 
something". Frank clumps down to the kitchen, opens and closes the refrigerator 
door (to make it sound good), tip-toes to the garage, climbs aboard his KZ-400. 

“Okay, baby!’ he says to his bike, “tomorrow it's another world. Vroooooooo- 
ooooom to work.. .vroom, vrrrrrrrrrrrrrooooom through all that vroom crummy, 

crawlin' traffic.vrrrrrrrrroooom...stoplight cornin' up...disc brake, perfect... 

urroom, moom, moom, moom. 

"Yeah and there's a guy leanin' outta his car eyeballin’ my bike. 'What’s it got?’ 
he says. ‘4-stroke, twin cylinder, 398cc, I say. ‘How’s it kick over?' he says. 'Electric 
starter,’ 1 say. And the light's green and vrrrrrrroooooom I’m gone... :ippin’ across 
town, easin’ around a corner, shiftin' down,yeah through all five gears. .‘.Hi toots’, 
vrrrrrooooooooom.." 

CLICK. Frank hears the garage door open. He grabs his 
owner’s manual. He studies it intently. Kawasaki 

“ Vrrroooom, vrrroooom’,' says Elaine. lets the good times roll. 
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ers. as a man and as a competitor. Un¬ 
like Laver and Neweombe and Emerson 
and several of the others who have ten¬ 
nis interests and homes in the U.S.. Mus¬ 
cles has few ties to America. He is strict¬ 
ly an old-fashioned family man—and an 
Australian. He plays much as he lives, 
never changing his game for anybody. 

It is interesting to note, for instance, 
that while our backhands are our best 
shots, 1 have three different backhands, 
but Muscles has only one. I can hit a flat 
backhand, on top of the ball or under it. 
Muscles just hits every backhand the 
same—perfect. He also never has to hur¬ 
ry a shot. I have no idea how he man¬ 
ages it, but 99*^ of the lime he is in per¬ 
fect position to hit whatever you send 
back. This gives him an edge few people 
are aware of. It gives him the time to dis¬ 
guise his shots: you seldom can tell what 
is coming. His lob, particularly from the 
forehand side, is bouncing back by the 
baseline at approximately the time you 
figure out that he has lobbed you. 

So much attention is paid Rosewall's 
backhand that almost nobody ever gets 
around to mentioning his volley, which 
is positively the best in the world. One 
of the great misconceptions about mod¬ 
ern tennis is that it is the big game— 
serve and volley—but the truth is, it is 
more a big-volley game than a big-serve 
game. I'd say there are only about sev¬ 
en legitimate cannonballers around: 
Neweombe. John Alexander and Paul 
Kronk of Australia: Vladimir Zednik 
of Czechoslovakia; and Stan Smith, 
Roscoe Tanner and myself of the U.S. 
Colin Dibley, another Aussie, may have 
the fastest serve of us all, but he doesn't 
get a high enough percentage in to rate. 
The best volleyers are seldom the tall, 
rangy types who serve best. The volley 
is a controlled punch shot, and so the 
best volleyers are usually the small guys 
with short arms. 

Rosewall came up with Lew Hoad 
more than two decades ago, the teen-age 
whiz kids, but they were, and are, tem¬ 
peramentally opposite. Also, as great as 
Rosewall is, it is important to remember 
that Hoad was considered the better, and 
even, for a brief spell, possibly the best 
player ever. Gonzales told me that if 
there was a Universe Davis Cup. if Earth 
had to pick one man for all lime to play 
one match for the planet, he would pick 
Lew Hoad in his prime. But Hoad was 
done in by back trouble. 


A lot of people think that if Lew had 
stayed healthy, he could have been ten¬ 
nis' equivalent of Arnold Palmer and 
hastened the tennis boom by a decade. 
Hoad was surely the strongest player who 
ever lived; he completely contradicted 
the lingering effete tennis image. He was 
colorful and charismatic. He would stay 
out drinking beer till five in the morning 
and then beat your brains out on the 
court by noon. Emerson is another one 
who could carry on all night and play at 
top speed the next day. 

There are two absolutes I think you 
can lay on Emmo. One, he is the fittest 
player whoever lived. Two, he is the most 
popular. Every tennis player loves Roy 
Emerson. He is a “great bloke" as they 
say, completely selfless and genuine. In 
the locker room, after you have played a 
match, he is sure to come by, whether 
you won or lost. If you won, he says, 
“Well done." If you lost, “Bad luck." 
A smile in either case. 

Emmo has bad teeth. So docs Mus¬ 
cles. So do a lot of the Aussies. The men 
are purposely plain, with no artificiality 
at all. There are a lot of long faces and 
jut jaws—a very determined-looking, 
down-to-earth type. The Aussies don't 
care about the esthetics of teeth as long 
as they work when it comes to eating. 
They even rather pride themselves on 
their ordinariness: showing off is the 
gravest Australian sin. The worst they 
can call someone is a “high-noter." 
meaning a person who flaunts money. 

I don't believe that any of the players 
have ever invested in anything more ex¬ 
otic than an apartment house back home. 
The whole continent must be sinking un¬ 
der apartment houses owned by tennis 
players. Given a choice, they’ll stay in 
the cheapest hotels. At Wimbledon, they 
all go way out to Cromwell Road and 
find cut-rate deals at small hotels. Their 
dress is neo-Good Will. The only good 
Australian dresser I've ever seen is New- 
combe's wife Angie, but then she's from 
Germany, so she really doesn't count. 

Native Australian women know their 
place. "Sheilahs," they’re called. “Come 
on, you bloody Sheilah," Emmo will 
scream, pulling some player's wife up by 
her arm. That is an invitation to dance. 
Stolle, who likes “to get through you” 
(pull a fast one on you), has raised hell 
with me because he says the American 
soldiers who go to Australia for R & R 
are spoiling all the Sheilahs by talking to 


them and listening to them and spending 
money on them—making them think 
they're bloody queens. The Australian 
idea of a great date is to take a Sheilah to 
a pub, park her in the corner and then go 
over and drink all evening with the boys. 

Of course, in self-defense, the Aussie 
girls learn pretty quickly to be beer drink¬ 
ers, too. Owen Davidson, Newcombe’s 
buddy, also married an Angie, this one 
from Houston, and she’s already more 
Aussie than American. Dave-O is the 
most direct of the Aussies. We call him 
“Mr. Warmth." after Don Rickies. But 
he always makes himself understood; he 
is fair and forthright, so everybody likes 
him. 

Hoad has the reputation as the most 
indomitable drinker, but Neweombe and 
Roche are leading contenders. Newk is 
not invincible, though. In 1967, the first 
time he won Wimbledon, he celebrated 
by filling a bathtub full of ice and bot¬ 
tles of beer—Foster's, direct from Aus¬ 
tralia but the evening concluded when 
he threw up all over Angie. The year be¬ 
fore, on New Year’s night, Jan. I, 1966, 

I was playing down in Australia, and we 
went to a place in Sydney named Her¬ 
man’s Haystack. W'c started drinking 
beer, and pretty soon we were all 
smashed. Neweombe tilted back in his 
chair and fell right out of it and injured 
his back. I think he’d like to forget that. 

I’ve never seen an Australian order 
anything like a martini. They call you a 
“lardy” (snob) if you ask for wine. If 
you do join a group of them drinking 
beer, there is only one rule the newcom¬ 
er must be prepared to “shout." That 
means order a round. Economic status 
has no bearing when it comes to shout¬ 
ing. The poorest man at the table is ex¬ 
pected to match shouts with the richest. 
And as tight as the Aussies can be, they 
are not necessarily clannish. If you want 
to join them on their terms and give a 
shout, fine. They love having Cliff Rich¬ 
ey sit in. He’s such an intense, humor¬ 
less creature on the court, but after a few 
beers with the Aussies he gets all bug- 
eyed and turns into a regular comic. 

As egalitarian as the Aussies are, they 
take great pride in their champion. They 
show no jealousy toward him, and are 
more anxious to'build him up than to 
watch him fall from his perch. At the very 
peak of his career, when he was winning 
his second Grand Slam, Laver would get 
coaching tips from lesser players like 

continued 
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Stolle. When Ncwcombe assumed the 
leader's mantle but then slumped and 
took some bad losses. Stolle came right 
up to him and, well, reprimanded him. 
"You got to shape up, Newk,” he told 
him. Another time, when Ncwcombe 
wanted to give up the tour because he was 
going so badly, Allan Slone and Ray Ruf- 
fels kept him up drinking beer till three in 
the morning, calling him “a quitter” to 
his face. At last they beat him down, and 
he stayed on tour. The next day. Davc- 
O volunteered to practice with him. 

Newcombc has the most fantastic 
court presence. He emits vibrations that 
he is on top, and particularly for big 
events and under pressure he is capable 
of raising his game. John is not a pretty 
player, but he is much smarter than he is 
given credit for. One of his greatest as¬ 
sets is his ability to win five-set matches. 
Yet he cannot go top speed for five sets. 
He looks stronger than Laver or Emer¬ 
son, but he doesn't possess their stam¬ 
ina. So Newk must pick his spots and 
save something for the fifth set which 
means that his accomplishment is all the 
more impressive. He doesn't just outlast 
opponents: he outthinks them. 

Getting back to the World Cup match¬ 
es in Hartford, tonight Newk beat me6-4 
in the third set. In the Davis Cup at Cleve¬ 
land he beat Stan 6-4 in the fifth. He got 
the break off me in a way he often does. 
Newk has a great forehand, and many 
people who are strong on that side will 
often run around their backhand, but 
Newk will play it straight. He'll hit back¬ 
hands he could work to run around. 
Then, suddenly, you arc serving and he 
gets the edge—30-40 on your second 
serve, as he did tonight. So now-, for the 
very first time in the set, he slides over 
into the alley and glares back at you. He 
is announcing to you: I am going to hit 
my forehand. And you must serve to it, 
or risk a double fault by trying to hit his 
far backhand corner on a dime. In the 
Davis Cup, at match point, in a similar 
sort of situation. Stan Smith double- 
faulted. Tonight I got my serve in, but 
Newk hit the forehand and won the 
point. Break. 

In ways like this, Ncwcombe distracts 
you and makes you think ahead, won¬ 
dering what he is going to come up with 
next. It's a great psychological trick, for 
you may do more damage to yourself 
worrying about when he is going to run 
around his backhand than when in fact 


he does it. Matches with Newcombe may 
never look subtle, but there is much more 
there than is apparent. 

And now I've got to play Rocket 
tomorrow. 

Saturday, March 9 Hartford 

I feel as if I have a good chance against 
Laver. But then, going into a match 
against him I always feel as if I have a 
good chance and. for that matter. I usu¬ 
ally play a good match, too. The only 
thing is, every time he wins. Laver has 
won 18 straight from me. That goes back 
to our first meeting at Forest Hills when 
I was 17 years old, on through the final 
a few weeks ago in Philadelphia. It's real¬ 
ly an incredible thing for any world-class 
athlete to be 18-0 against another in any 
sport—especially when we have been 
playing each other so many years. 

People ask me why I don't change my 


This excerpt is from the hook “ Ar¬ 
thur A.slie. Portrait in Motion" by 
Arthur Ashe with Frank Deford, to 
he published by Houghton Mifflin. 


game when I play Laver. Sure, and w hat 
am I going to do? Ice the puck? Run out 
the clock? Put in a designated volleyer? 
The trouble is, the strengths of his game 
dovetail perfectly into my weaknesses. 
For instance, his best return of first ser¬ 
vice is a slice backhand crosscourt, which 
goes to my forehand volley, my weakest 
shot. Then my second serve is a tw'ist 
which just hops right up onto his racket, 
a set-up for his forehand. So he returns 
very well against me, and I don't hap¬ 
pen to return well at all against most 
lefthanders. 

A great lob can neutralize Laver and 
I don't have an outstanding lob. This will 
sound silly, too, but I get into a match 
and forget completely about the lob. I'll 
talk to myself about using a lob for hours 
before a match, and then I'll get out there 
and draw a blank on the shot. And it's 
all very relative. I beat Riessen regular¬ 
ly, but Marty returns well against left¬ 
handers and he can throw up a good lob, 
and so he does quite well against Rocket. 

Some people try to console me by say¬ 
ing that I might do better against Rock¬ 
et if I didn't have so many active inter¬ 
ests and involvements outside of tennis. 
But that is a specious argument. I would 
go out of my mind if I only played ten¬ 


nis, the way Rocket does. There is sim¬ 
ply a limit io how much straight tennis I 
could endure. 1 could never even consid¬ 
er becoming a teaching pro when I’m 
through playing. 

When I think of tennis, when I think 
of the pleasure I get out of it, 1 think of 
a whole existence— playing and traveling 
and meeting people and being with the 
guys and all that. When Rocket thinks 
of tennis, he thinks of one thing: playing 
tennis. He even relishes practice. He is 
like a pig in mud out on that court, even 
if it just means chasing balls until he is 
out of breath. We both love tennis very 
much, but we love it very differently. 

Well, now it's one and 18! I beat him 
6 3, 6-3. It was the first time since 1959 
that Rocket had lost a match playing for 
his country. The victory for me made it 
2-2 in the cup, and we should have gone 
ahead in the next match. Stan and I had 
Ncwcombe and Roche 3-0 in the third 
(best of three), but we let them pull it 
out at 6-4. 

Roche, with those powerful volleys of 
his, is Newk's best partner. I guess they're 
the best team of my era. Roche would 
have been one of the very best if he hadn't 
gotten injured. Maybe best of all. He's 
always played the backhand court (what 
the Aussies call “second court”) with 
Newcombe. John has all the shots from 
the forehand court (first court). Emerson 
has been a great first court player, too, 
the best, and he had to make up in speed 
what John can do w ith his strokes. Newk 
gets a very high percentage of his first 
serves into the corners in singles, so he 
takes a little off of them, and almost nev¬ 
er misses in doubles. 

Many people were surprised at the Da¬ 
vis Cup finals last December w hen New¬ 
combe played doubles with Laver instead 
of with Rosewall, who was fresh, having 
been held out of the singles. But Newk 
has played with lefthanders in the sec¬ 
ond court for almost all of his career. Re¬ 
member. doubles is a game of angles. The 
return Newcombe will gel from an op¬ 
ponent if he is hitting back a lefthander's 
shot will be angled differently. Angles be¬ 
get angles. Newk has got it all figured 
out. The Australian temperament also 
gives almost any Aussie combination an 
edge. Newk told me once, “If I think 
Dave-O did something wrong. I'll tell 
him. and he won't gel mad. He knows 
I'm just trying to win the match. You 
bloody Yanks let things ride all the time, 
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and so you have much more jealousy on 
your doubles teams. We bring things out 
in the open.” 

As far as the Laver match was con¬ 
cerned. it was just my turn. He wasn't 
playing very well at the start, and I sensed 
this and concentrated on getting the ball 
in and letting him make the errors. I re¬ 
membered to lob, too. and used it to good 
advantage. I was hitting a sharp back¬ 
hand slice from the baseline, and I was 
putting more volleys away than I usu¬ 
ally do against him. He often makes me 
hit my first volley up, without much ve¬ 
locity. and then he comes in a step or so 
and passes me, but tonight he was off and 
1 could hit down on my volleys. 

Still, no one ever can feel secure against 
Rocket. People talk about me being a 
streaky player, but there is no one who 
can blow any hotter than Rocket. In 
1968, in the finals of the Pacific South¬ 
west. Roscwall beat him 7 5 in the first 
set, and then didn't win another game- 
love and love, a double bagel. When 
Laver goes on one of those tears, it's 
just ridiculous. He starts hitting the lines, 
and then he starts hitting the lines hard¬ 
er—and harder and harder. No one can 
stop him. 

So. in the second set, I went up 5 1, 
and damn if he doesn't break back, and 
suddenly it is 5 3 and I'm down love-40 
on my serve. Well, I am not a defeatist, 
but after 18 straight losses to the guy, 
you can imagine what was going through 
my head out there. And I am aware that 
everybody in the building, Laver includ¬ 
ed, is probably thinking the same thing. 

But this lime I steadied and held. La¬ 
ver has one fantastic little shot that serves 
as sort of a weathervane for him. If this 
shot is working, you can be sure his whole 
game is on. It is a soft backhand under- 
spin lob down the line. He doesn't hit it 
high, but just sort of scoops it up—and 
he never uses it except to your backhand 
side. When that shot is on, it goes, di¬ 
abolically, exactly one inch past your 
backhand reach and lands just inside the 
base. Rocket missed one of those tonight 
near the end, when he was coming back 
at me. and that was when 1 finally be¬ 
lieved that I really might beat him at last. 
As the Aussies say, the game was up. But 
let me tell you, mate, if he had beaten 
me again, I would have gone round the 
bend. As it is, I'm flabbergasted and La¬ 
ver's probably so surprised you could 
stuff him up a gum tree. end 
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JACK NEWTON DANIEL made whiskey 
in 1866 by a method called charcoal leaching. 
We say charcoal mellowing today. 

Whatever you call it, you start with hard maple 
from the Tennessee uplands and burn it to char. 
You grind this charcoal to the size of small 
peas and tamp it tight in vats. Then you trickle 
whiskey down through the vats to mellow its 
taste. Around 1945 we 
changed the name of this 
method from leaching to 
mellowing. It seemed a 
better way of describing it. 

But that’s the only part 
of Mr. Jack’s process that 
needed improving. 



Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Registerof Historic Places by the United States Government. 





college basketball /Kent Hannon 


Ex-janitor Snowy Simpson did not 
become a head coach until age 56 



Twilight on 
the Wabash 

C larence (Snowy) Simpson would be 
a true test for those experts who try 
to guess people's ages at carnivals. His 
hair has been white since adolescence, 
sparing him the agony of growing up as 
“Clarence" on Pittsburgh's north side 
during the '30s. But until he became head 
basketball coach at little Wabash College 
three years ago, it also was one of a set 
of physical peculiarities that hampered 
him from progressing beyond the role of 
an assistant at Kansas State, Utah and 
Penn State. 

At 5 ' 6 " Simpson has always been a dif¬ 
ficult man to size up, and his Stengel- 
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esque features have added to the confu¬ 
sion by making him appear 20 years older 
than he is. When Snowy arrived in Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. to interview for the Wa¬ 
bash job, he looked like a man of retire¬ 
ment age rather than a 56-year-old ball 
of energy seeking his first executive po¬ 
sition. He had been out of major college 
coaching since money problems got him 
in trouble at Penn State in 1964. An in¬ 
ability to handle personal finances, it 
seems, has been another hindrance to 
Simpson's career. 

Wabash Athletic Director Max Scrvies 
was aware of this bag of troubles and oth¬ 
er things about Simpson that he knew 
would not sit well with the committee set 
up to screen coaching candidates. Scrvies 
knew, for instance, that Simpson was 
only a part-time assistant at a junior col¬ 
lege when he heard about the Wabash 
opening. From nine to five Snowy 
worked as a janitor at the University of 
Pittsburgh, sweeping the gym floor dur¬ 
ing basketball season. Instead of coach¬ 
ing the Panthers, as he was capable of 
doing. Simpson had to be content with 
giving advice after practice w hen many of 
the players stopped by to talk basketball. 

Scrvies hoped that the committee 
might be sold on Simpson because of his 
degree in English, his reputation as a 
sharp scout and his gentle nature and 
ability to w ork w ith young players. How¬ 
ever, Simpson's four erratically spaced 
teeth and his raspy voice tended to ob¬ 
scure these qualities, soServies played his 
trump card. He phoned a name on Simp¬ 
son's list of references, Adolph Rupp, 
and The Baron's first words were, “Hire 
him." Scrvies relayed the message, and 
the job was Simpson’s. 

Wabash College, with its enrollment 
of 800, is far from the big time Simpson 
frequently refers to with a mixture of 
pride and melancholy. The isolated all¬ 
male school is one of the two or three of 
its kind remaining among four-year col¬ 
leges. It is strictly for bookworms who 
want to study without a lot of halter tops 
around to distract them. A Wabash stu¬ 
dent's idea of a good time is five beers 
w ith the guys and a couple of quick chap¬ 
ters of Sartre before bed. The tab for a 
year runs about S4,000, so nobody comes 
to Wabash just to play basketball. Those 
who do go out for the sport wear the uni¬ 
form of the Little Giants, an unfortunate¬ 
ly appropriate nickname. If a Wabash 


man stands 6'8”, he must play the pivot, 
even if his weight does not top his IQ. 

Simpson guaranteed his new employ¬ 
ers a victory in the 1972-73 season open¬ 
er, and would have made good on his 
promise had he resisted a last-minute 
temptation to schedule a game at Brad¬ 
ley. The Braves trounced the Little Gi¬ 
ants 92-75. Then Wabash beat Marian 
College in the originally scheduled open¬ 
er and started off on a three-game w in¬ 
ning streak. There has not been one that 
long since. 

Snowy's first team was 7-16, and last 
year's 7-18 squad ended up tied for last 
in the Indiana Collegiate Conference, 
one of the best small-college leagues. This 
year’s team has managed to do worse. 
Counting their season-ending 93 73 
drubbingat Eastern Illinois last week, the 
Little Giants staggered home 4-22. 

“Coach," says Simpson, who has 
served under so many he addresses most 
males in this manner. “I've discovered 
there is no corrclat ion betwcen classroom 
smarts and success at basketball. These 
kids are bright, but five of them want to 
be doctors and that's too many. Do you 
have any idea how many three-hour labs 
they have in the afternoon'.' 

“My wife warned me not to expect 
these kids to do the same things as the 
players at Kansas State or Utah. Still, 
it's hard not to think back to 1951, w hen 
I was an assistant at KSU and we were 
in the NCAA finals. I figure if Wabash 
can’t win in the ICC. we might as well 
take some nice trips and play a few big 
schools. Why, last year we got beat as 
badly at Valparaiso as at Houston, and 
my boys got to visit the Astrodome, the 
space center and Mexico." 

At a college like Wabash, w here athlet¬ 
ics are less important than learning, 
Simpson's logic would appear to be fault¬ 
less. But Scrvies, who agreed at first, now 
sees it another way. He is a Wabash alum¬ 
nus, and he thinks more people in Craw- 
fordsvillc would buy SIO season tickets 
if the team were 13-13 instead of 4-22. 
He feels eight opponents on Snowy's 
1974-75 schedule did not belong there. 

“We should be playing more schools 
like ourselves," Servies says. “Ones 
w here you have to study to graduate. I'm 
going to have to give the matter some 
thought during the next month or two." 

If Simpson is not head coach at Wa¬ 
bash next season it will mean that the 
continued 
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Look at just about any TV ad in any maga¬ 
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Simulated." 

What these words mean is that the picture 
on the TV set isn’t really a picture on a TV set. 
It's a still photograph Which is superimposed 
over another photograph of a TV set. 

This ad is different, though. 

That beautiful picture on the Sony Trinitron 
is really a beautiful picture on a Sony Trinitron. 

No trick photography. No retouching. Just 
a straight photograph of a Sony Trinitron in 
closed-circuit operation. 


How come we can do it? 

Basically, because of our unique Trinitron 
"one-gun, one-lens" system. While other sets 
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realization of his dream of being his own 
boss was short-lived. But for a man who 
wrote a manual on how to be a good jan¬ 
itor, it would be just a routine setback. 

”1 don't think anything I’ve ever done 
was beneath me,” Simpson said after a 
loss in Wabash’s final home game. “I was 
always the little man in the blue suit who 
never got introduced, und I learned to 
live with such things long ago.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


midwest:; 


there a coach who 
agrees with a referee’s 
ruling that goes against his team on a crit¬ 
ical play? Yes. After a traveling violation was 
called on one of his players on a layup at¬ 
tempt at the final buzzer in a 78-76 loss to 
Kansas, Colorado's Sox Walscth spoke up. 
"I think it was a good call," he said. Rick 
Suttle led the Jayhawks with 30 points and 
a dozen rebounds. Sharing first place in the 
Big Eight with Kansas was Kansas State, a 
70-68 winner over Iowa Slate in a game dur¬ 
ing which the lead fiipflopped 25 limes. Ap¬ 
plying the finishing touch was Guard Chuck- 
ie Williams, who tossed in three late baskets 
to top olf a 28-point performance. 

St. Louis has a rich basketball heritage, 
hut financial woes and sagging attendance 
have spurred rumors that the Billikcns may 
drop the sport. There is also talk of an emer¬ 
gency S200.000 fund-raising campaign to 
keep them playing, and enthusiasm for that 
drive could only be increased after St. Louis 
won at home against Memphis State 78-75 
for the ninth straight year. There arc no such 
problems at State, where the Tigers crum¬ 
pled Mercer 93-75 before their 13th sell-out 
crowd of the season. That boosted home at¬ 
tendance for '74-’75 to 200,498. 

Louisville wrapped up the Missouri Val¬ 
ley title by defeating West Texas State 
75-69 and North Texas State 92-73. 

In the Southwest Conference Texas Tech 
moved into a tic for first place with Texas 
A&M by beating the Aggies 73-63 and de¬ 
horning Texas 78-51. 


. LOUISVILLE (22-2) 2. MEMPHIS ST. (20-S) 


U/rQT "Some of the nicest young 
VVLO I men I've ever had the plea¬ 
sure of working with," is how UCLA Coach 
John Wooden refers to his present squad. 
There have been fears, though, that those 
nice young men may not be aggressive 
enough on the court, and they arose again 
when California led UCLA27-20 at halftime. 


"The most miserable half I've ever had a 
team play in Pauley Pavilion." was how 
Wooden described it. But in the second pe¬ 
riod his Bruins got tough, swished 13 of 16 
second-half shots and pulled out a 51 47 vic¬ 
tory. UCLA then moved a step closer to the 
Pacific Eight title by beating Stanford 93-59. 
With one contest left. Oregon State stayed a 
game behind UCLA, downing Washington 
State 44 41 and Washington 86-78. 

Coach of the Year Award was the label 
on a package delivered to Tcxas-EI Paso 
Coach Don Haskins before a game at Utah. 
Inside was a scrawny plucked chicken. Af¬ 
ter the game, which the Miners won 71 -65, 
Haskins said, "If I could find that Utc fan 
and could buy one at this time of night. I’d 
present him with a scalp." The next night, 
however, the Miners were trimmed 65-54 by 
Brigham Young and were eliminated from 
the WAC race. Arizona State took the league 
title, shooting down Wyoming 94-76 and 
then forcing 25 Colorado State turnovers in 
a 104 -80 rout. For the first time in 24 years 
Arizona reached the 20-win plateau, clob¬ 
bering Colorado State 107-97 and Wyoming 
92-74. Al Fleming had 61 points in those 
games. Against the Cowboys the Wildcats 
set a conference record by sinking 67.2% of 
their shots. 

1. UCLA (22-3) 2. ARIZONA STATE (22-3) 

n A QT "It gets tougher and tougher," 
LHO I said Connecticut Coach Dec 
Rowe after a last-second foul shot by Bos¬ 
ton College's Bob Carrington sent the Hus¬ 
kies down to a 68-67 defeat. Then Rowe 
pulled a small brown bottle from his coat 
pocket. "Nitroglycerine pills," he said. "Per¬ 
fect to ease the chest pains.” Rowe was less 
upset four days later, when UConn. over¬ 
hauled Rhode Island 73 -71 to run its record 
to 18-6 and earn a bid to the FCAC play¬ 
offs. Two other New England coaches, 
George Blaney of Holy Cross and Dave Gav- 
itt of Providence, were jittery after losses to 
St. John's. The Rcdmcn knocked olT the 
ECAC tournament-bound Crusaders 72-65 
and then cut the Friars’ hopes of making the 
Eastern playoffs by zonking them 88-70. 

Another anguished coach was Temple's 
Don Casey. After blowing a 44-30 lead and 
losing to Penn 57-55, Casey tried to explain 
how his Owls failed to get off a last-second, 
game-tying shot. "We had a set jam pick 
down." he said. "The ball was supposed to 
go to Kevin Washington or Timmy Claxton. 
But Penn firmed up on man-to-man and 
wouldn't let them pop." Penn went on to 
extend its winning streak to 14, crunching 
Yale 98-73 and Brown 89-59 and locking up 
its sixth consecutive Ivy League title. 

After 22 years Maryland finally earned its 
first regular-season championship in the At¬ 
lantic Coast Conference by beating Clemson 
70-64. Leading the Terp scoring with 20 


points was freshman Guard Brad Davis. In 
a subsequent 108-82 romp at Duqucsnc. Da¬ 
vis had 18 points and 10 assists, and Steve 
Sheppard came off the bench to score 27 
points. Maryland finished its regular-season 
play by downing East Tennessee State 
104 87. Because of the way he bounces on 
the court when he is excited, freshman Guard 
Phil Ford is called Bugs Bunny by his North 
Carolina teammates. Ford had plenty of rea¬ 
son to jump up and down as he pumped in 
22 points in a 76-74 win over North Caro¬ 
lina State. David Thompson had 32 points 
for the Wolfpack and added 36 more as Slate 
drubbed UNC-Charlotte 103-80. 

1. MARYLAND (22-3) 2. N.C. STATE (20-8) 

M I H F A QT Followin S an 86-78 loss 
IVMULnUl to Indiana, Ohio State 

Coach Fred Taylor said Hoosicr juniors 
Quinn Buckner and Bob Wilkcrson "can un¬ 
dress people.” He also spoke of "a couple 
instances of rape." What Buckner and Wil¬ 
kcrson did was not criminal but merely su¬ 
perb basketball that resulted in 18 Buckeye 
turnovers. Buckner also had 19 points, nine 
assists and six rebounds while Wilkcrson had 
14 points, 14 rebounds, four assists and two 
steals. With Scott May out with a broken 
arm, Steve Green took up the offensive slack. 
He scored 29 points against Ohio State and 
30 in a 112-89 conquest of Illinois. 

At 7 a.m. on Monday Alabama boarded 
a flight for a game against Georgia, but the 
plane was diverted to Atlanta because of bad 
weather in Athens, Ga. In Atlanta the team 
piled into taxis and hurried 60 miles to Ath¬ 
ens, arriving at 4 p.m. Although there was 
no time for a workout and little for relax¬ 
ing. the Tide held off the Bulldogs 73-64 to 
regain sole possession of first place in the 
SEC. Helping Alabama take command was 
Florida, which shocked Kentucky 66-58. The 
Gators then lost at Alabama 100-75, while 
Kentucky defeated Vanderbilt 109-84. 
Against the Commodores, both Kevin Gre- 
vcy and freshman Center Rick Robey had 
28 points for the Wildcats. Robey drew roars 
of approval from Kentucky fans with some 
of his maneuvers. After the first of his three 
steals, he drove the length of the floor, drib¬ 
bled the ball behind his back to elude a de¬ 
fender and put in a left-handed layup. Mo¬ 
ments later Robey made another steal, drove 
all the way and scored on a scoop shot. And 
after his third theft, he pumped in a jumper 
from the foul line. 

Adrian Dantlcy had 61 points as Notre 
Dame toyed with Fordham 98-61 and Day- 
ton 102-69. 

In an 86-65 drubbing of Oklahoma City, 
Lloyd Walton of Marquette broke his team 
record for assists in one season, getting eight 
to boost his total to 144. 

1. INDIANA (28-0) 2. ALABAMA (22-3) 
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A fast, reliable 
sharp,clean copies 


Not too many years ago. selecting a copier 
was a fairly easy matter. 

You bought the one that performed best 

Today, it's almost impossible to pick a copier 
on that basis, for there are now any number of copi¬ 
ers that turn out good work. 

Yet. there can still be a significant difference 
in the total results you get from one copier versus 
another. 

And that difference can come from a number 


of places. It can come from the type or combination 
of machines you settle on. 

Or where, precisely, those machines are 
located. Or how well they're matched to your total 
office requirements To your people Your work flow. 
Your other equipment. 

It all matters. And it involves more than merely 
selling you a copier. It involves a commitment on 
our part to help you better manage your entire copy¬ 
ing system. 


copier that gives you 
is no longer enough. 


an O; 


A commitmenl were willing to make. Ana 
able to back up. 

With a unique price-ceiling plan that puts a 
fixed limit on what your copier costs will be. With 
office experience that goes far beyond office 
copiers. 

Just give us a call at our Office Products 
Division and one of our Representatives will be 
happy to come in. discuss your problems and get 
started on a solution. 
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TRACK & field Ron Reid 


Same old song and dance 

The dissonances of disputes and squabbles resounded through the AAU 
indoor championships, drowning out a counterpoint of fine performances 


O ne of these days, when they learn 
how to recycle gasoline from smog 
and Lake Erie is clean enough to gargle, 
the Amateur Athletic Union may either 
abolish all its rules or enforce each of 
them with the lash. In either case the 
change will make the world an easier 
place for 22-year-old Francie Larricu. 
who won't have to go so far to prove a 
point. It should also help the governing 
body of American amateur sport, whose 
talent for self-humiliation continues to ri¬ 
val that of the contestants on Let's Make 
a Deal. 

The AAU’s inconsistency marred its 
87th National Indoor Track and Field 
Championships, which took place last 
Friday night at Madison Square Garden 
before a crowd of 14,529, and helped ob¬ 
scure some first-rate performances. But 
the meet also provided a unique exam¬ 
ple of psychological warfare by Larrieu 
who, feeling that she had been dumped 
on by the AAU, responded with a splen¬ 
didly arrogant performance as she won 
the women’s mile. 

Certainly there have been better times 
than Francic’s 4:42.8 (her world record 
is 4:29), but it is doubtful that any of 
them have ever been run, wire-to-wire, 
in lane two, thus adding roughly 50 yards 
to the distance. Yet that’s where Francie 
ran, as a protest to another of those in¬ 
fernal decisions that make the AAU look 
ridiculous. 

America’s best woman distance run¬ 
ner, Larrieu had come to New York with 
the noble ambition of running and win¬ 
ning the mile and the two mile, which 
would have put her on the U.S. team in 
both events for the dual meet with the 
Soviet Union three nights later in Rich¬ 
mond. The Pacific Coast Club, to which 
Larricu belongs, had passed up the Rus¬ 
sian meet in previous years because of 
one beef or another with the AAU, but 
this time no problems were expected. 
Least of all from Francie Larrieu, whose 


only complaint this season was that she 
couldn't hear her splits in the Millrose 
Games a month earlier. 

Since Larrieu holds the American rec¬ 
ord (9:39.4) for the two mile along with 
the world standard for the mile, her 
ambition was something more than con¬ 
ceit. But because the 5'4", 105-pound 
UCLA junior had not run a two-mile 
race during this calendar year, and thus 
had not produced a qualifying time a 
procedure designed to improve, not di¬ 
minish, the quality of the competition— 
the Women’s AAU Committee headed 
by Mrs. Pal Rico rejected Larrieu’s en¬ 
try for the longer event. It thus ignored 
Francic’s ability, the glut of AAU press 
releases that had advertised the ambi¬ 
tious double and the fact that Francie 
probably could beat the 11:10 qualifying 
time wearing galoshes, leg shackles and 
a trcnchcoat. 

Larrieu learned of the rejection Thurs¬ 
day night, not from Mrs. Rico or one of 
her committee, but from PCC teammate 
Jim Bolding. “I had called Tom Jennings 
[the PCC manager] at about 10:30 to see 
if I had to run mile trials the next morn¬ 
ing.’’ Larrieu said. “Tom wasn’t there, 
but Jim said, ‘You don’t have to worry 
about the tw'o mile. They’re not going to 
let you run.’ I was never ollicially noti¬ 
fied of the decision. 

“I think if they wanted the best team 
to run against the Russians, seeing that 
I’ve broken or equaled the American rec¬ 
ord every time I’ve attempted the two 
mile, they could have stretched the rules 
a little bit. They doubt my capabilities, I 
guess.’’ 

So Francie, wearing a U.S. Track and 
Field Federation T-shirt (the USTFF is 
the AAU’s haled rival) ran hard but 
wide, thus making sure she would not 
come close to a record, and beat her 
UCLA friend Julie Brown by a solid mar¬ 
gin. The two mile was a sedate affair won 
by Brenda Webb in 10:22; several of the 


14 women in the field finished over the 
qualifying standard. 

Still, such strict enforcement of the 
rules might have provoked only minor 
griping had not the AAU, in the person 
of Track Administrator Bob Lafferty, ig¬ 
nored them later on. Lafferty knuckled 
under to pressure from Protase Mu- 
chwampaka, chief of the Tanzanian del¬ 
egation, by allowing a Tanzanian runner 
to enter the 600 final without having run 
in a heat. Muchwampaka told Lafferty 
that if his man, Claver Kamanya, was 
not allowed in the 600 final. Filbert Bayi. 
the Tanzanian star, would be withdraw n 
from the mile. Lafferty acquiesced. Ka¬ 
manya ran an unimpressive fifth in an 
overcrowded field, and Bayi won the mile 
in 4:02.1, the slowest of his five wins on 
his U.S. tour. 

The best performances in the meet 
came from Ethiopia’s Miruts Yifter in 
the three mile, Rick Wohlhuter in the 
l ,000 and Rosalyn Bryant of the Mayor 
Daley Youth Foundation, who set a 
world record of 23.6 in the 220. Yifter, a 
5'5", 127-pound police sergeant, un¬ 
leashed a devastating kick, finishing far 
ahead of a good field in 13:07.6, only 2.4 
seconds off the world indoor record. 
Wohlhuter similarly sprinted away from 
his competition to win the 1,000 in a blis¬ 
tering 2:06.4, his 27th victory in his last 
28 starts. Brian McElroy came in a strong 
second. 

Another foreigner, Hascly Crawford, 
the 24-year-old Eastern Michigan sprint¬ 
er out of Trinidad, narrowly beat Steve 
Williams in a six-flat 60-yard dash, just 
as he had in the M illrosc Games, and thus 
refuted the needling prediction of Ivory 
Crockett, who was eliminated in the 
semifinals. 

Crockett, w'ho holds the outdoor 
world record of nine seconds flat in the 
100-yard dash, is a compact package of 
high energy who delights in putting on 
his fellow sprinters. "You gonna be back 
here tonight, crying in your cornflakes," 
he told Crawford after he beat the Trin¬ 
idadian in a heat of the 60. But such 
gamesmanship and psyching, which used 
to be as important to sprinters as their 
starting blocks, are as old hat now as 
Charlie Greene and John Carlos, the re¬ 
tired heroes of the ’60s. On the track none 
of the sprinters at the AAU meet talked 
before or after their races and none 
staged elaborate moves to gain a psycho¬ 
logical advantage. 
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TRACK & FIELD comlnued 


•’I wouldn’t know a psych job if one 
were going on right in front of me,” said 
Dr. Delano Meriwether, the 31-year-old 
hematologist who works in Washington 
for the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He came in fifth in the 60. 

“When you’ve been around as long as 
Steve Riddick, Hasely and me,” Crockett 
admitted, “there ain't no such thing as a 
psych job. Everybody knows you, and 
they know what you can do.” 

Nonetheless, the American sprinters 
made a big impression on Italy's Pietro 
Mcnnea, the European 100- and 200- 
meter star, who said he was amazed by 
“the way they enter the races without 
fear or problem. I am very nervous. In 
Italy I have to win and win and win and 
get medals." Mennea was eliminated in 
his semifinal. 

Russia’s Yuri Silov, who won his heat 
and semifinal, was obviously tougher and 
considerably less fearful. “Why should 
I be afraid of the Americans after run¬ 
ning against Valery Borzov?” said Silov. 
Undaunted, he finished sixth in the final, 
after Mike McFarland of Indiana almost 
stole the race with a superb start. Hous¬ 
ton McTear, the high school junior from 
Milligan, Fla., was also out fast but 
Crawford and Williams passed both in 
the last yards. “My start wasn’t good.” 
Crawford said, “but it was all right. At 
40 yards I thought 1 would win it.” 

“Hasely ran a good race,” said Wil¬ 
liams. “I just ran. ran, ran and got sec¬ 
ond. I’m tired of the indoor season. I’m 
ready for the outdoors." But he did add 
he would run in the Russian meet. 

“1 hadn't planned to run it because 
Borzov wasn't going to be there,” he said. 
“But then I decided to, just to finish off 
the season. Indoor has been a learning 
experience. Every time I've lost, I've been 
shaded by a half-inch. If I’m a half-inch 
behind those other sprinters at 60 yards 
in a 100, they know the game is over.” 

And Francie Larricu went to Rich¬ 
mond. too, despite her resentment of the 
AAU—for personal reasons, she ex¬ 
plained. “I’ve definitely made up my 
mind to go,” she said after the finish of 
the men’s 1,000. “A very close friend of 
mine just made the team.” The very close 
friend was Brian McElroy, whom Fran- 
cic met at the Millrose Games. The two 
have been interested in one another ever 
since, despite the 3,000 miles of country 
usually separating them. 

Happily for the AAU, which had 
enough trouble already. end 
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medicine jj. Clayton Stewart 


Growing weak 
by degrees 

Cold can be the death of you— 
even a drop of as tittle as 6° 



A t II p.m. on Dec. 22, 1963 fire broke 
i out aboard the Greek luxury liner 
Lakonia as it cruised the Atlantic near 
Madeira, and passengers and crew were 
forced into the water. The air tempera¬ 
ture was over 60°, the sea almost 65° and 
rescue ships were in the area w ithin a few 
hours. Nevertheless, 125 people died, 113 
of these fatalities being attributed to hy¬ 
pothermia, the lowering of the body's 
inner heat, perhaps no more than 6° from 
the normal 98.6°. 

The temperature of the hands and feet 
can drop 40° to 50° below normal body 
temperature without lasting harm. But a 
relatively small drop in the temperature 
of the body core will kill you; it makes 
no difference whether you're in water, the 
wilderness, a house out of fuel or a car 
out of gas. 

The rule of thumb is that you can sur¬ 
vive three weeks without food and three 
days or so without water, but without 
warmth you are lucky to last three hours. 
Though few people know it, the head is 
the most efficient portion of the body's 
heating system. A man who leaves his 
head unprotected, even in a minor wind, 
may lose up to one-half of the body's to¬ 
tal heat production. There is an old 
mountaineer’s maxim: “When your feet 
are cold, put on your hat." 

Hypothermia is a danger even in mild 
temperatures, say between 30° and 50°. 
Indeed, the majority of cases develop in 
this seemingly harmless range. Being wet 
and in the wind at such temperatures can 
be fatal, for the thermal conductivity of 
water is 240 times that of still air. 


The moment your body begins to lose 
heat faster than it produces it, hypother¬ 
mia threatens. As heat loss continues, the 
temperature of the body's inner core falls 
below normal. Hands and arms (the ex¬ 
tremities most needed in order to survive) 
are affected first. When body tempera¬ 
ture drops to 95°, dexterity is reduced to 
the point where you cannot open a jack¬ 
knife or light a match. 

According to recent research by the 
Mountain Rescue Association, the body 
reacts in a scries of predictable ways 
when inner-core temperature falls. At 
2.5° below normal, shivering begins, an 
automatic body process to create heat. 
But it takes energy to shiver—compara¬ 
ble to what is expended sawing wood 
and the heat loss continues. The more 
the core temperature drops, the less ef¬ 
ficient the brain becomes. Although you 
may have a pack on your back with a 
sleeping bag and food in it, you may not 
have the sense to use them. 

If the core temperature drops to 94°, 
you will stop shivering but every now and 
then will experience uncontrollable shak¬ 
ing. Your system, automatically getting 
rid of carbon dioxide and lactic acid, also 
releases blood sugar and a little adren¬ 
aline, giving you a surge of energy, which 
causes the violent shaking. This last des¬ 
perate effort by the body to produce heat 
utilizes a tremendous amount of energy. 

“Now," you think, “I must be getting 
warmer because I am not shivering any¬ 
more." By this time you are pretty irra¬ 
tional. If someone were to ask you your 
name and telephone number, you prob¬ 


ably wouldn't know them, for the brain 
has become numb. 

If nothing is done, death usually oc¬ 
curs within I Vi hours after the shivering 
starts. In fact, a shivering person can go 
from fatigue to exhaustion to cooling be¬ 
yond the recovery point so quickly he 
may perish before rescuers can build a 
shelter or get a fire started. 

The speed with which hypothermia de¬ 
velops depends on the amount of energy 
available at the onset of the survival sit¬ 
uation. If you were warm and fresh when 
the plane crash-landed or the car broke 
down, your energy reserves may be con¬ 
siderable. If, however, you were hiking 
in rugged terrain most of the day, you 
surely have a depleted supply of energy. 
The trick is to use your brain to conserve 
what energy remains. This is done by lim¬ 
iting muscular action and reducing body 
heat loss. 

Clothing is important primarily for the 
insulation it provides by creating a dead 
air space between your warm body and 
the air outside. There is no clothing that 
is effective in * every situation. Duck 
down, best for stopping wind, is no use 
when wet. The clear plastic covering that 
protects against rain is not, by itself, a 
good insulator against cold. Before brav¬ 
ing the elements, learn which clothes arc 
merely ’bulk and which will keep you 
warm. 

Wool has the peculiar virtue of drying 
from within, keeping the body warm even 
when wet. Never wear jeans when there 
is any possibility of exposure to cold. 
Gene Fear, Chairman of the President's 
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Council on Mountain Safety, says: ‘if 
we could just get the jeans off them we 
could save a lot of lives.” Denim is rel¬ 
atively loose-woven. It not only allows 
water to penetrate but permits wind to 
blow away warm air that should remain 
trapped between body and clothing. Cot¬ 
ton absorbs water like a wick and quick¬ 
ly becomes soaking wet. If even an inch 
of cotton sweat shirt extends beyond the 
sleeve of one’s rain gear, water will be 
drawn up until the whole sleeve is 
sopping. 

If you find yourself without proper 
protection, use your wits. Lives have 
been saved by the knowledge that cloth¬ 
ing may be padded with any soft, fluffy 
or relatively bulky material. Dry grass, 
moss, cattail down and milkweed have 
all been used as emergency insulation. 
Pieces of paper packed inside your 
clothes are also helpful. 

Dry clothing and adequate shelter are 
the keys to survival. But it may take too 
much energy to collect materials and 
build a shelter which, in the end, may be 
insufficient to conserve body heat. It may 
be better to emulate the chipmunk, 
scooping out a body-size cave under a 
downed log where you can stay dry and 
insulated against the cold. 

The threat of hypothermia is not con¬ 
fined to winter months. Even on warm 
summer days you must be prepared for 
cold wet winds. In late August of 1959 
Alfred Whipple Jr., 20, and Sidney 
Crouch Jr., 21, became stranded on Can¬ 
non Mountain cliff, a sheer rock face near 
the Lafayette campgrounds in New 
Hampshire. Even as rescuers tried to 
reach them, strong winds and rain closed 
in. Before the lightly clad youths could 
be reached, their body temperatures had 
been so reduced by 38° driving rain that 
both died shortly after a rescue team 
found them. At a loss, authorities finally 
labeled the cause of death “exposure to 
nonfreezing cold.” 

Uncounted numbers of Americans are 
exploring the wilderness these days, in 
cars and trucks, on motorbikes and 
snowmobiles, in small private planes. 
Too many of them fail to realize that with 
such motorized transportation you can 
penetrate farther into the wilderness in 
30 minutes (less in an airplane) than you 
can walk out alive. 

When stranded during a storm in a car 
or truck, you are well advised to stay 


where you are. Even after the fuel tank 
has run dry and the heater no longer 
works, you will still have a wealth of re¬ 
sources. An automobile has seats and 
insulation that can be torn up and made 
into sleeping bags and padding. The 
crankcase oil and the tires w ill burn. M ir- 
rors can signal aircraft. If you will use 
your wits and resist the temptation to 
panic, you can remain safe and reason¬ 
ably warm until help comes. 

Hypothermia can occur wherever the 
wind blows, but what isn’t obvious is that 
it also can happen in the home. With in¬ 
flation elderly people often cannot afford 
to buy simple things like fuel and nour¬ 
ishing food. In bad weather they can suf¬ 
fer hypothermia. 

A Eugene, Ore. physician thinks hy¬ 
pothermia could explain many puzzling 
drownings, particularly among the 
young. Dr. Latham Flanagan Jr. says, 
“You hear of a lot of cases where kids, 
known to be good swimmers, suddenly 
stop swimming and sink out of sight. 
Most cases seem to happen around Me¬ 
morial Day or the Fourth of July. We 
think the reason is that the water is still 
very cold at that time. The swimmer's 
body temperature drops 6° to 8°, his 
mind slows down and he becomes irra¬ 
tional. He can't remember where he is 
going or why.” 

Lieut. Commander A. B. Ford of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Office of Boating Safe¬ 
ty says, “I am of the opinion that hy¬ 
pothermia plays a greater role in boat¬ 
ing fatalities than would be apparent 
by the casualty reports, because in most 
cases drowning is the listed cause. 
In most of the cases there are no wit¬ 
nesses or survivors to explain the actual 
circumstances.” 

Hypothermia warning signs include in¬ 
tense shivering, poor coordination, stum¬ 
bling, thickness of speech and loss of 
memory. Even mild symptoms demand 
immediate, drastic treatment. The best 
procedure is to submerge the victim in a 
tub of hot water and, if he is conscious, 
to force him to drink quarts of warm, 
heavily sugared liquids or beef broth. In 
the field, if symptoms of advanced hy¬ 
pothermia are evident, the victim should 
not be moved from the spot until treat¬ 
ment has been given. 

If symptoms are mild, get the victim 
into the best available shelter. Replace 
wet clothing with dry and put as much 


insulation as you can between him and 
the ground. Try to keep him awake while 
administering liquids. If there are no dry 
clothes to put on him, strip him and place 
him in a sleeping bag with another per¬ 
son (also stripped). If you have a double 
bag, put the victim between two warm 
people. Skin-to-skin contact is an effec¬ 
tive field treatment. 

Recent findings suggest that loss of life 
from immersion hypothermia could be 
avoided if knowledge of its hazards was 
more widespread. In a boating accident 
put on warm clothing, if possible, as well 
as a life-jacket (experiments show that 
damp clothing can provide considerable 
thermal insulation when submerged) 
and, once clear of the craft, float unless 
land is close enough to reach by swim¬ 
ming. Many of those who swam unnec¬ 
essarily after leaving the Lakonia ex¬ 
hausted themselves, accelerating the fall 
in their body temperature. 

Hypothermia is deadly because it is so 
subtle. We have all shivered at some time, 
with no discernible harm, because shel¬ 
ter and warmth were nearby or we had 
plenty of energy reserves to produce heat 
for a long time. What one rarely remem¬ 
bers" about hypothermia is its effect on 
the mind. 

In April 1968. bush pilot Robert Gau¬ 
thier was discovered alive in the arctic 
wilderness of Canada’s Northwest Ter¬ 
ritories, 58 days after his light plane had 
gone dow n. The 39-year-old Gauthier had 
been overlooked in the intensive search 
that had followed his disappearance on 
Feb. 2. Although he was 50 pounds light¬ 
er and his feet were frostbitten, he was 
in good condition. He told rescuers he 
had made a normal landing after his 
plane ran out of fuel. He had hardly ven¬ 
tured out of the plane, fearing wolves he 
had seen outside, and existed on emer¬ 
gency rations and a supply of raw fish 
he was carrying as freight. The temper¬ 
ature had fallen, at times, to 60° below 
and was seldom above zero during the 
ordeal. Had he tried to walk out in win¬ 
ter, Gauthier would have perished with¬ 
in hours. 

Few of us will ever have to face this 
sort of ordeal, but the rules for survival 
are the same, no matter where the emer¬ 
gency develops."The strongest are not 
always the ones who live. Most likely it 
will be those who think clearly. Your 
brain is your best survival tool. end 
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T hree months ago the WHA’s Chi¬ 
cago Cougars were about to become 
defunct or go to Baltimore. There just 
seemed to be no way that the team could 
continue to operate in Chicago. For one 
thing, the owners, Jordon and Walter 
Kaiser, after losing almost S4 million in 
l/i years, had decided to unplug their 
money machine. For another, the Cou¬ 
gars' planned new arena in suburban 
Rosemont had melted away in the heat 
of local politics. Finally, how could any 
team survive while playing its home 
games at the International Amphitheatre 
hard by the malodorous stockyards? 

But when the WHA volunteered Bal¬ 
timore as a new home for the Cougars, 
three of the best players balked. Player- 
Coach Pat Stapleton. Center Ralph 
Backstrom and Goaltcnder Dave Dry- 
den all pointed to fine-print clauses in 
their contracts that stipulated they did 
not have to accompany the Cougars in 
the event of a franchise shift. And with¬ 
out Stapleton, Backstrom and Dryden, 
the Cougars were hardly worth the price 
of a gallon of gas. "Because wc wouldn't 
go to Baltimore," Dryden says, “we felt 
wc had an obligation to the other 20 play¬ 
ers on the team. I mean, the other op¬ 
tion was to disband the club.” 

So, in an unprecedented move, the 
three players and their attorney, JelT Ro¬ 
sen, pooled their loose cash and bought 
the Cougars. “The price was cheap," 
says Backstrom. In fact, the new owners 
probably put up less than SIOO.(XX) in 
cash anil the terms were what your local 
used-car dealer would call friendly. Says 
Rosen, "The WHA has promised to 
swallow some of our losses, if we have 
any losses in the end." Adds Stapleton, 
w ho as player-coach-owner leads all pro¬ 
fessional sports in hyphens earned, "The 
best thing is that the franchise came 
clean. We are not responsible for debts 
incurred by the previous owners.” 

What Stapleton, Dryden, Backstrom 
and Rosen bought was time. "Before the 
start of next season," Stapleton says, 
“one of three things w ill have happened 
to the Cougars: we will have sold the 
franchise and will be playing in another 
city; we will be playing at the Amphithc- 
atre whilewaitingfora new huildingtobe 
completed; or we will be defunct." The 
Baltimore option is out, the WHA having 
moved the Michigan Stags there in Feb¬ 
ruary. The likelihood is that the players 
will sell the Cougars to one of the inter¬ 
ested parties that have surfaced in Otla- 


/ 

hockey /Mark Mulvoy 
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Speculating 
in a 

used Cougar 

The three players who bought a 
WHA franchise don’t know if 
they got a good deal or a lemon 

wa, Calgary and Miami. Last week Sta¬ 
pleton and Rosen spent 36 hours in a 
Miami Beach hotel suite with prospective 
buyers, including a transplanted Chicago 
millionaire who supposedly said he was 
tired of seeing ice only in his cocktail 
glass. Miami, however, lacks a suitable 
facility for pro hockey. “We are really 
hoping to get a new building in Chicago," 
says Stapleton, w ho owns tw o small skat¬ 
ing rinks in the city's western suburbs. 
"We want to stay in Chicago." What 
about trying to rent Chicago Stadium, 
home of the Chicago Black Hawks? Sta¬ 
pleton laughs. "All three of us once 
played for the Black Hawks," he says. 
"They don’t even want us in the town." 

On the ice the Cougars have played 
surprisingly well in recent weeks despite 
the frequent absences of Stapleton (sore 
shoulder) and Backstrom (pulled groin 
muscle). Before last Saturday night’s 4-2 
loss to the Aeros in Houston the Cou¬ 
gars had launched a playofi' drive, win¬ 
ning five straight games including three 
in overtime and another with just six sec¬ 
onds remaining in regulation time to 
pull within three points of second-place 
Cleveland in the WHA East. They also 
have produced one of the game's top 
rookies, 20-year-old Center Gary Mac¬ 
Gregor, who spurned the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens to sign with the Cougars. Mac¬ 
Gregor leads Chicago with 35 goals and 
30 assists and, says Stapleton, “plays like 
a young Stan Mikita." 

Off the ice Dryden and Backstrom 
handle administrative duties, Stapleton 
deals with the playing personnel, and Ro¬ 
sen manages the books. "I'm now see¬ 
ing what’s killing the game—phenome¬ 
nal salaries and travel costs," says Dry¬ 


den, who, like his playing partners, 
commands a six-figure salary. "I told my 
brother Ken [Montreal Canadicn goal- 
tender] that I could lose a fair chunk of 
money in this deal, that a loss of SI00,000 
was not out of line. He really panicked." 

Rosen, meanwhile, has cut financial 
corners at every turn. The day the pur¬ 
chase deal was closed, he moved the Cou- 
gars from a suite of plush offices over¬ 
looking Michigan Avenue to a back 
room at Stapleton's ice rink in Carol 
Stream. Then he trimmed the office staff 
from 17 to three, eliminated the scout¬ 
ing department, ordered the pregame 
frecload room for the media closed and 
disposed of expense accounts. "I know 
we have the lowest operating overhead 
in hockey," says Rosen. "Unfortunately, 
it is really lower than it should be, but 
you need cash to operate—and we don’t 
have a lot of cash.” 

Rosen estimates that the Cougars must 
average at least 9,000 fans at each home 
game to break even. For the last few 
months, though, the team has averaged 
fewer than3.500and much of the income 
does not appear on the new owners' 
books. "According to the purchase 
agreement, the Kaisers got to keep all the 
season-ticket money," Rosen says. "So 
wc are surviving, or trying to, on the live 
dollars from the gate." Those live dol¬ 
lars total about $5,500 per game, Rosen 
says, minus the Amphitheatre's rental 
charge of about S 1,200 per date. "We 
don’t share in the concessions or the 
parking," he says, "so wc wind up with 
an average per-gamc net of about S4,000. 
Now consider our expenses. The month¬ 
ly player payroll is SI 10,000. It should 
be higher, but we asked the players to 
spread their paydays over 12 months in¬ 
stead of six—and they were happy to help 
us out. Our travel expenses run about 
$20,000 a month, and the office overhead 
goes about SI0,000. So our monthly ex¬ 
penses run almost SI50,000. In the same 
time we play perhaps seven home games 
at $4,000 net per game S2X.000. In oth¬ 
er w ords, we operate at a net loss of about 
$120,000 per month for now." 

Sunning himself under the hoi V hi 
sun recently, Stapleton shuddered a ;n 
mention of that monthly deficit. " Thi 
other day," he said, "one of the players 
was kidding me and saying that we ought 
to put in a profit-sharing plan for all the 
team. I told him we'd be glad to do it, as 
long as they'd let us put in a loss-sharing 
plan, too.” *no 
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The*5??8^Tough Marina is now $2,499: 


It has to be the 
best car buy in America. 
Checkthese standard features: 

The gas-saving MG engine for lively performance 
and over-20-miles-per-gallon economy. • Disc 
brakes, four speed stick, and responsive rack and 
pinion steering, like some of the world's most ex¬ 
citing sports cars. • Gas-saving and long-lasting 
radial-ply tires. • Contour bucket seats up front and 
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The question is how. While relishing sport. Penn State 
women reflect attitudes that are both ruthless end relaxed 

by PAT JORDAN l J 




























is the sound of a cello. Soft, slow, som¬ 
ber, it fills the room, which is bright with polished chrome 
and glass and white paint and overhead lights that cast 
no shadows. It is a large, high room with a gigantic mir¬ 
ror that rises almost to the ceiling. Standing before the 
mirror is a girl in black tights, a member of the Penn 
State gymnastics team. She is poised on the toes of one 
leg as if about to pirouette. She stares at her image, her 
arms in a halo around her head, her legs forming a per¬ 
fect figure 4, and then, slowly, she begins to turn. 

Across the room, near parallel bars that catch light 
and images and reflect them in silver slivers, a teammate 
is tying a heavy towel around her stomach, which has 
begun to swell from the force with which it continued 


Gymnast Karen Schuckman is somersaulting back into form; Shooter Sher¬ 
ri Landes, setting her sights on the male team, is on target and on top. 











FIGHT, LADIES continued 



The career of Big Gloe Moyher ( left ) was dimmed by 
recruited, razzle-dazzle freshmen, but hockey star Bar¬ 
bara Doran is all smiles at rite new days and new ways. 


whacks the bars during her routine. 

The coach, a tall woman named Judi 
Avener, waits at the end of a 75-foot 
mat. She taps her toe impatiently and 
calls out, "Anytime, Karen.” At the oth¬ 
er end of the strip a girl who looks too 
heavy to be a gymnast and a little too 
soft is standing, head lowered and eyes 
closed as if lost in the sounds of the cello. 
Her arms are rigid at her sides, fists 
clenched and legs pressed tightly 
together. 

“Whenever, Karen,” calls the coach, 
who was an A11-America gymnast at 
Springfield College at the age of 21. The 
girl, Karen Schuckman, was an Olympic- 
class gymnast at 15. For 10 years her life 
was consumed by her sport, until, at 16, 
she retired from competition. She re¬ 
turned to gymnastics when she enrolled 
at Penn State in 1973 as an East Asian 
Studies major, and in the fall of ’74 be¬ 
came one of 17 women to be granted ath¬ 
letic scholarships, the first such scholar¬ 


ships in the school’s history. As a fresh¬ 
man, Karen Schuckman was undefeated 
in collegiate gymnastics. She is the most 
visibly successful of all Penn State’s 
women athletes and the first to receive 
national recognition. She thinks little of 
her achievement. "We used to laugh at 
college gymnastics when 1 was 14,” she 
says. 

Schuckman raises her head and opens 
her eyes. The coach steps off the mat. 
Schuckman stares down the runway at 
the leather horse that her coach has been 
leaning against. And then, suddenly, she 
is off, racing toward the horse with 
lengthening strides, building speed, her 
eyes wide, her mouth open and pulled 
back and down into her jaw. When she 
reaches the horse she leaps—aided in 
flight by her coach's supporting hands on 
her stomach—and per¬ 
forms a not-quite-perfect 
handspring about five feet 
above the horse, landing 


on a padded mat on the other side. She 
thuds down on her heels with such force 
that the shock travels up the spine of a 
bystander. 

Once she leaves the gymnastics room 
dressed in rumpled corduroy slacks and 
a Capezio T shirt, Karen Schuckman 
seems to diminish in size from the girl 
who spilled out of her purple tights and 
appeared too big for gymnastics. She 
seems to have grown slack, to have lost 
her tenseness, all of that steely drawing 
up of mental and physical resources so 
evident when she is performing her rou¬ 
tines. She walks about the Penn State 
campus with a deferential slouch, eyes 
down, as if, by not seeing, she could be¬ 
come invisible. Though her sport de¬ 
mands an extremely strong ego, she ap¬ 
pears to lack self-confidence. She brushes 








off her successes at Penn State, as if em¬ 
barrassed by them. 

"I don't think gymnastics is very 
healthy for your body,” she says. "It puts 
unnatural stresses and strains on you. My 
back has been bothering me lately. But 
when you turn upside down like that you 
get a terrific rush of blood to your head. 
It produces a physical high. That's the 
thing I remember as a child. I used to 
love the feeling I got when I stood on 
my head or hung upside down from a 
tree limb or did cartwheels. The mental 
part comes later. The satisfaction from 
beating someone. That’s when it starts 
to mess you up.” 

In 1972 Karen was competing for a 
berth on the U.S. Olympic team. Her 
days and nights were filled with gymnas¬ 
tics. After school she traveled for an hour 
from her home in West Hartford. Conn, 
to New Haven, where she taught gym¬ 
nastics for two hours to children young¬ 
er than herself. “The feeling is that by 
teaching others you learn why you do 
things,” she says. After those sessions, 
Kacea practiced for four hours, seldom 
arriving home before 11 p.m. On week¬ 
ends she competed in various AAU 
events around the country. She was the 
AAU Junior National Champion when 
she was in the ninth grade. 

"I don't think it was very conducive 
to the psychological health of a 13-ycar- 
old," Schuckman says now. ‘‘It would 
have been hard on anyone, much less a 
young girl. I was always worn out phys¬ 
ically. My parents didn't think the atmo¬ 
sphere was healthy. There were a lot of 
far-out people in the sport. They were 
mostly older. People I had strong feel¬ 
ings for were 10 years older than I was. 
My first boyfriend was 23. I was 15. I 
looked at my friends in school and saw 
what they were doing and realized what 
a warped social life 1 had. As a young 
kid you don’t understand what's happen¬ 
ing, how' you got there, the route you 
took. You know only that you started 
to do it because it was fun and then you 
had a guide who led you and you just 
followed." 

Like most athletes of Olympic caliber, 
Schuckman first discovered the extent of 
her talent as a pre-teen. She was told she 
had a greater gift than she realized, but 
that it could be fulfilled only if she sur¬ 
rendered unquestioningly into a coach's 
hands. When Schuckman acquiesced at 
the age of 10, her coaches (she had two) 



became the dominant force in her life and 
remained so for the next six years. Such 
relationships between young girls and 
their coaches are common in Olympic 
circles and usually result in the athlete 
developing an emotional dependence 
that transcends sport. If that coach is a 
man, as was the case with Anne Henning, 
the Olympic speed skater, he may be¬ 
come like a father. 

Karen Schuckman’s coach from 13 to 
16 was Muriel Davis Grossfeld, who has 
a reputation for being a severe taskmas¬ 
ter. Asked about her three years under 
Grossfeld, Schuckman only says, ‘‘Mu¬ 
riel has all kinds of reputations and I 
don’t want to contribute to them either 
way. She's wonderful at getting the best 
out of you. She derives a great satisfac¬ 
tion from coaching, only I’m not sure 
where that satisfaction 
really derives from." 

For several years Karen 
found it pleasant to surren¬ 
der the distracting and 
minor details of her daily 
life to Grossfeld’s. custodi¬ 
anship, but as she matured 
and grew more assertive 
the two came into conflict. 

‘‘Muriel is a very dominat¬ 
ing person,” says Karen in 
an unguarded moment. 

“She wants to be the con¬ 
trolling force in your life. 

She didn’t like it when I 
started having friends out¬ 
side of the sport. It was 
then that I began to ques¬ 
tion what I was doing.” 

Karen’s estrangement 
grew and she became dis¬ 
enchanted with her Olym¬ 
pic quest. During the 1972 
Olympic Trials she was 
emotionally drained and 
suffering from a painful 
back but nonetheless was 
being considered at least as 
an Olympic alternate. 

However, her more inde¬ 
pendent life-style had at¬ 
tracted the disfavor of 
what she calls "important 
political figures in gymnas¬ 
tics. They didn't like the 
image I was projecting. I 
was told that if I reformed 
my image I might make the 
team. At that point I just 


wanted to go home and forget the whole 
thing. It had been so much fun at first. I 
quit." 

Karen enrolled at Penn State a year 
later with only a vague intention of re¬ 
turning to gymnastics. In fact, one of the 
reasons she chose Penn State was that 
"its women’s team was crummy." In her 
freshman year it was apparent that there 
would be little pressure on her so she re¬ 
sumed gymnastic competition. "I finally 
got things together," she says. "I love 
the sport and was so glad I could get an¬ 
other chance. It gave me the opportunity 
to be self-motivated, to start my career 
over when I was much less likely to be 
led astray. College is such a good place 
to be right now. It’s fun to be able to do 
something that your body’s good at and 
which gives people enjoyment to watch. 

continued 


Fencer Lisa Geisler's point: women have a certain style. 
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II would be nice to have the same qual¬ 
ity of gymnastics in college as before, but 
without the Olympic pressure. But I’m 
more interested in the sport now as an 
esthetic rather than a competitive thing. 
I want to get into professional dancing. 
I’m working with a group of musicians 
who have developed the score for my 
freestyle routines. The music is as impor¬ 
tant as my gymnastics. Each enhances the 
other. 

“There’s no pressure at Penn State to 
produce a national championship or any¬ 
thing like that. At least there hasn’t been 
up till now. The feeling among women 
is that scholarships give us a chance to 
compete and go to school for free. I'm 
not really involved in women’s sports 
here; my attitude sort of divorces me 
from it. But I've had a lot to do with up¬ 
grading women's sports at the university 
because I’m the first to stand out as an 
athlete. I get publicity and recognition 
equal to any athlete here. They’ve used 
me, too. They made me an AII-America 
at Penn State, the first time ever for a 
woman." 

Last week, three months after Karen 
Schuckman had thought she “was 
changing sport at Penn State just by be¬ 
ing what I am," she found herself won¬ 
dering if that indeed was so. The pres¬ 
sure to win suddenly had become severe. 
“The coach is pushing my development 
unnaturally," she said. "Penn Stale 
wants to be champion." 


k herri Landes, the shooter, is 
sprawled on the concrete floor 
of the rifle range. She has not 
moved a muscle in eight seconds. Her 
spine is arched backward, her chest about 
eight inches off the floor. In her arms, 
fondled with real tenderness, is a .22-cal¬ 
iber rifle. She focuses her right eye on a 
target 50 feet away, a bull’s-eye on a 
square of paper the size of a dinner nap¬ 
kin. The bull’s-eye looms so large and 
fuzzy in her sight that she cannot see its 
outer circles but only two inner circles 
and the core itself, a spot the size of a bot¬ 
tle cap. Staring through the gunsight, she 
reaches up with her right hand to make 
an adjustment. The circles constrict and 
the spot shrinks to a clean dark dot no 
bigger than a match head. 

More seconds pass and still the shoot¬ 
er has hardly tw itched. She can hold this 
pose perfectly because of her shooter's 


jacket, which is so tightly fitted she can 
buckle it only by sucking in her stomach 
until it hurts. It restricts every movement 
save one: when she raises her arms into 
a firing position it helps to lock her shoul¬ 
ders in place, so that she can be motion¬ 
less without being wearied by the rifle’s 
16 pounds. Her hair is pinned in a bun 
and her ears are covered by plastic ear- 
muffs resembling an aviator’s headset. 
After 15 seconds Sherri Landes slops 
breathing. She does not draw a breath 
for eight more seconds, until finally she 
fires. She does not hear the rifle's pop 
nor the sound of the ejected shell casing 
tinkling like glass on the concrete, nor 
does she see the spray of sand kicked up 
behind the target, nor smell the burned 
sulphur of the cartridge. She is conscious 
only of the tiny pinprick that appears Ho 
of an inch to the right of the dot after 
she squeezes the trigger. She sighs, relax¬ 
es, but still holds her pose. She talks to 
herself in whispers, “Nice, girl.. .. Nice 
shot . . .," rearranges her weight on the 
floor, rotates her neck and shifts her 
shoulders inside the jacket. Then she 
grows still again and prepares for her 
next shot. 

After 10 shots (there are that many 
small bull’s-eyes on each target paper) 
the shooter pushes a button and the tar¬ 
get moves toward her on a long wire, a 
piece of wash drawn in on a clothesline. 
Picking the target from the w ire, she ex¬ 
amines it and stands up. She takes off 
her earmufls and for the first time be¬ 
comes conscious of the loud pops echo¬ 
ing around her and the ejected shells fall¬ 
ing on the concrete as the other members 
of the Penn State rifle team—most of 
them men—practice in this small, square, 
low-ceilinged room equipped with 10 fir¬ 
ing lanes, like a bowling alley. 

Sherri Landes picks bobby pins from 
her hair and it falls below her shoulders. 
She unbuckles her jacket and lets out a 
whoosh of breath. "I’ve got to lose some 
weight," she says. "I'm out of shape. Do 
you know it cost me S30 just to have this 
jacket fitted right? The tailor had such 
trouble he swore he’d never do it again.” 
She gestures with her head toward her 
teammates. "I’ve got three times more 
equipment than they do. I don't know, I 
clean out my locker but the pile seems 
to grow. They mostly use the school's ri¬ 
fles. I have my own. It’s worth $400. I 
keep it under my bed at home sometimes. 
I'm always cleaning it and playing with 


it. It's so pretty! I love my rifle! I’m dif¬ 
ferent, l guess. I’m not like them. They're 
just on the rifle team. I’m a shooter." 

The following morning, Sherri Lynn 
Landes, a 19-year-old sophomore, has 
breakfast at the Nittany Lion Inn. Her 
eyelids are slightly blued and she is wear¬ 
ing lipstick. "It was the most natural 
thing in the world for me to pick up a 
gun," she says. "My father was a mem¬ 
ber of the Pennsylvania high-power rifle 
team in 1965. When I was six he used to 
take me to meets and I used to shoot tin 
cans with a BB gun. I couldn't cock it, 
though. A man always had to help me. 
Everyone thought I was cute. I guess it 
was just a way of getting attention then. 
But my interest in the sport lasted, I’ve 
been a shooter ever since. 

"There weren’t any girls in my neigh¬ 
borhood. I played kickball and basket¬ 
ball w ith the guys. Guys can do such neat 
stuff, can't they? Girls are always being 
told they can’t do this or that, we might 
get hurt. A shooter was one of my bud¬ 
dies until I started beating him in match¬ 
es. Then he got into cars. 1 feel kind of 
bad about him, destroying a male ego 
and all. 

"I don’t consider myself a very fem¬ 
inine person, you know. 1 mean, when I 
put on my gear I look like a guy. I act 
like a guy. I never thought much about 
being a girl until I came to Penn State. 
They wouldn't give me a scholarship be¬ 
cause they said they didn’t give scholar¬ 
ships to guys in riflery, so why a girl. I 
said, why not? Football players get schol¬ 
arships and girls can’t play football, so 
we ought to be given scholarships in oth¬ 
er sports. Last year I had the highest 
shooting average on both the guys' and 
the girls’ teams. I tried to get on the men’s 
team as a freshman. They said no and 
sent me to the girls’ team. I wasn't very 
motivated there. I’d consider it an insult 
to be beaten by a girl! I've been beating 
guys for years. Anyway, I had a match 
average of 277 out of a possible 300. 
which was about three points lower than 
I should have had. That average was bet¬ 
ter than anyone's on the guys’ team, 
though. This year the rules were changed. 
The girls' team was eliminated, which 
means a lot of women arc not shooting. 
Only two others, have made the guys' 
traveling team. 

"I love the competition and the peo¬ 
ple. but most of all it’s a matter of per¬ 
sonal pride. You can see yourself getting 

continued 
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After a bad round, 
have a good one. 


better, approaching 300, the perfect 
score. It’s possible to be perfect. And you 
can match your scores with anyone 
throughout the world. People think to be 
a great shooter you need terrific eyesight, 
but you don't. You just line up that cir¬ 
cle with the sight, that’s all. However, if 
you're shooting outside, the wind affects 
the shot. Usually you pick a prevailing 
condition, like a northeast gust or some¬ 
thing, and adjust your sight for that and 
then wait until it comes before you fire. 
Some people have wind gauges like tiny 
windmills. Mostly, though, a good shoot¬ 
er needs reflexes, hand-to-eye coordina¬ 
tion. And concentration. I go into a fog 
when aiming. The concentration is so 
deep I won't remember shooting at the 
target. You feel no sensation. It's as if 
you are dead. You stop breathing be¬ 
cause breathing throws off the shot. 
Everything slows down, your heart, 
blood, head. Even when you’re loading 
or adjusting sights you do it slowly, me¬ 
thodically. You get into a pattern, doing 
everything the same way on every shot. 
And when you finally stop and look at 
the target, you say, ‘My God. how did 
I shoot that! It’s a perfect pinwheel, a 
perfect 10!' When you're thinking about 
shooting or aiming you're not concen¬ 
trating. When you hit a 10 you remem¬ 
ber nothing. 

"A rifle can get on your nerves if you’re 
not controlled. Rifle people tend to be 
tolerant, easygoing, not hotheads. We 
enjoy life. Before a meet we lounge 
around and talk, mostly garbage about 
shooting. We don't eat, drink soda or 
coffee, or smoke. Nothing that'll give us 
energy or make us nervous. No physical 
activity at all. You want to drain your 
energy away. Some guys swear they shoot 
best while hung over; they're completely 
relaxed, mentally exhausted. If a person 
is too physically fit he tends to muscle a 
rifle, which is bad. That’s why girls are 
able to be better shooters than guys. You 
give a guy a rifle and he grabs it right 
away to show he’s a man. Girls don’t do 
that; they cradle a rifle, hold it gently. 
They’re a little afraid of rifles because 
they don't pick them up as kids. Also, 
women benefit considerably from having 
a lower center of balance. 

“Guys tend to choke in competition. 
They shoot well in practice and then just 
fall apart. There’s unbelievable pressure 
in a match. I love it. I shoot better in a 
match than in practice. Girls generally 
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do. Wc have less to lose in competition. 
We're not supposed to win. But a guy, 
well, he's got his ego and all. He must 
prove he's a man when he shoots. That 
makes him choke. That's why, when I 
shoot against guys, I like to compete right 
alongside my toughest opponents. If 
you’re a girl and you look like you know 
what you're doing it really freaks 'em out. 
They watch and get upset and I just go 
methodically through my pattern. Beat¬ 
ing guys turns me on. 

"My language deteriorates during a 
match. It’s from shooting with older guys 
during the summer, men who work with 
their hands—electricians, carpenters, 
masons, crude guys, I guess. They're not 
high-strung, like executive types who 
could never be shooters. Those people 
arc unable to relax. They shoot while still 
thinking about their jobs. The earthy 
guys work from 9 to 5 and that's it. They 
don’t take their jobs to matches. Also 
they tend to work with machines and a 
rifle's just a machine. A beautiful ma¬ 
chine! It amazes me. Everything on it is 
so necessary, practical. Pistols scare me, 
I don't like to touch them. They're weap¬ 
ons. My rifle, now, it’s just like a golf 
club to me. It's something I use to throw 
bullets at a target. Whenever I pick it up, 
I think target, not kill. Why, if someone 
broke into my room at night, it wouldn't 
even occur to me to pick up my rifle to 
scare him off.’’ 

B ig Gloc is pacing herself. It is 
only the second week, of bas¬ 
ketball practice and she does 
not want to peak too soon. "I'm testing 
the freshmen,'' she says. 

Last year as a junior, Gloria Moyher, 
a 21-year-old forward, played regularly 
on Penn State’s scholarship-free wom¬ 
en’s varsity basketball team. This season, 
with the arrival of talented freshmen, two 
of whom received athletic scholarships, 
Moyher finds herself relegated to the 
bench. "Sixth man, maybe seventh,” she 
says. "And I don’t like it." 

Before practice begins each afternoon 
at White gymnasium, Gloe dribbles off 
to an unoccupied corner basket and prac¬ 
tices alone. She is wearing low-cut white 
sneakers, high striped sweat socks, red 
shorts and a blue T shirt with u.s. 
marine corps stenciled across the 
front. She is big, solidly built, yet with¬ 
out the well-defined muscles of a man. 


She stands almost 5'10" and weighs 150 
pounds. She delivers such information 
without a blush or a pause, as any ath¬ 
lete would. And unlike many tall women, 
she does not slouch. In fact, she carries 
herself so upright that she seems to strain 
for additional height. 

Her prepracticc routine seldom varies. 
She stands at the foul line with her back 
to the basket. She pauses and then fakes 
left and dribbles right. She stops 10 feet 
from the basket and pulls up for a jump 
shot. Her feet barely leave the court. She 
pushes the ball off the heel of her palm, 
rather than flicking it off her fingertips. 
The ball rotates slowly in an extremely 
high arc before it falls straight down, 
swish, through the basket. 

During intersquad scrimmages she 
moves cautiously. Lumbering is the word 
that best describes her pace. Gloe can¬ 
not instantly halt or alter the direction 
of her momentum. Possibly her slowness 
stems from thinking a great deal on the 
court rather than just cutting and driv¬ 
ing, as does Pat Daley, a freshman on 
scholarship. Daley is tall and spindly, 
with pigtails that stick out comically 
from the sides of her head. She does not 
look like an athlete, certainly not as much 
as Gloe docs, and yet in high school Da¬ 
ley was a high jumper, sprinter and bas¬ 
ketball player. Scrimmaging now-, she is 
in perpetual motion, driving, feeding off, 
rebounding, penetrating, always forcing 
the action, generating momentum with¬ 
out thinking. “She's hustling a lot more 
than I am,” says Gloe. "I'm just biding 
my time." 

Gloe comes to life only briefly during 
the scrimmage. At one point she finds 
herself at the foul line, her back to the 
basket, a smaller opponent guarding her. 
She calls out for the ball, gets it, pauses, 
fakes left, drives right, pulls up, swish. 

At 21, with her athletic career about 
to come to a close, Gloria Moyher finds 
herself a modestly talented athlete who, 
given different circumstances, might have 
become very good (never great, however, 
since she moves too slowly and deliber¬ 
ately). Still, she is not what she could 
have been. As a young girl, she compet¬ 
ed equally with boys her own age. She 
was welcomed in their games because, as 
the boys put it, "You are as good as any 
of us." 

"I played sports in a casual way," she 
says. "I never thought of training all year 
round for one sport. I played football in 


the fall, basketball in the winter, base¬ 
ball in the summer. I just followed the 
cycle the way any kid does." 

When she reached her teens, Gloe 
found that while the boys her age were 
being encouraged to continue in sports, 
she was being discouraged. Her high 
school had no interscholastic athletic 
program for girls. Without competition, 
her talent, which up till then had kept 
pace with that of boys, began to fade. 

"I'm always before my time," she says. 
"After I graduated from high school a 
good girls' athletic program was estab¬ 
lished. When I first came to Penn State 
there was no emphasis on women's 
sports. The philosophy then was women 
compete in sport to have fun, to make 
friends and at all times to be a lady. 'Oh, 
excuse me for stepping on your foot, 
dear!' That kind of thing. Now that I'm 
graduating, women are being given ath¬ 
letic scholarships and the thinking is, 
women can compete on a highly skilled 
level. We can't be as skilled as men but 
wc can achieve a certain degree of pro¬ 
ficiency compatible to our bodies. Suc¬ 
cess in men’s sports is supposed to be 
measured by the degree of skill they 
achieve. Actually, I think it’s measured 
by gate receipts. 

"Thai’s one of the hassles women will 
have to avoid. For example, our basket¬ 
ball team is scheduled to play in the Steel 
Bowl tournament prior to the men’s 
games. Wc are to be used as a gimmick 
to get people to go see the men play. I 
think scholarships for women athletes 
are good as long as their purpose is to 
give someone an opportunity to go to 
school who couldn't afford it. I don't 
think of them as being used to buy tal¬ 
ent to make money for the school. 

"I'll be graduated soon and commis¬ 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Ma¬ 
rines. It’s possible I'll even have men 
under my command. But so far as sports 
is concerned, it’s all come too late." 

he fencer, a gangling young 
woman, lunges wildly at her 
smaller opponent. The oppo¬ 
nent wards off the thrust and parries with 
a disdainful backhand flick of the foil. 
She rips off her cagclike mask and jams 
it in her armpit. "I will not have that," 
she says in measured tones. "Do you un¬ 
derstand? 1 will not have my girls fenc¬ 
ing that way." She is a woman who finds 
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comfort in neatly trimmed edges and so 
clips ofT the final letter of every word with 
a precise snip. The student nods. Her op¬ 
ponent is Beth Cramer, the coach of the 
women’s team. Cramer is a rigidly up¬ 
right woman, very attractive in a Town 
and Country, Hunt Club way—no make¬ 
up, trim, athletic and sturdy, very stur¬ 
dy. She taps her foil on the floor of the 
gymnasium and says, “I am serious. If 
you persist I will not fence you in a bout." 
She pulls her webbed mask from under 
her arm, llips it over her face and assumes 
her stance. 

Watching from the sidelines, Lisa 
Geisler, a 20-year-old political-science 
and Russian major and the squad's 
No. I fencer, says, "No one calls her 
Belli. It’s Mrs. Cramer. She's very prop¬ 
er. When the team goes away to fence 
we have to dress accordingly. We must 
represent the school in a dignified man¬ 
ner, Mrs. Cramer says. Once at an air¬ 
port we were asked if we were from a 
convent." While talking, Lisa Geisler is 
poised in the aristocratic, almost haugh¬ 
ty, stance of a fencer. Her mask is tucked 
under one arm. while the other arm is 
extended from her body, the hand limp 
as if about to be kissed. In it she holds 
her foil like a brittle cane, its tip bal¬ 
anced lightly on the floor. Her feet arc 
curiously parted as if she were preparing 
to walk both north and west at the same 
time. 

Like the others, she is wearing a chest 
protector, basketball shorts and striped 
sweat socks. She is well-built, with ex¬ 
ceptionally strong legs. "Mrs. Cramer 
won’t fence us if we don't have a good 
style," she continues. "Even if we can 
win in a bout, Mrs. Cramer still won’t 
put us out there if we’ll embarrass her. 
That’s what first attracted me to fenc¬ 
ing—the style and the strategy. There's 
nothing instinctive about it. Those who 
fence on instinct can do only so well and 
after that their instincts won’t do what 
quick thinking will. Smart people make 
the best fencers on the strip. For instance, 
one of our squad is a classics major, an 
exceedingly tough discipline." 

Lisa Geisler is going to be a lawyer. 
“Fencing is a courtroom," she says. She 
has an academic average of 3.8 out of a 
possible 4.0. 

"Some fencers are prima donnas," she 
says. "They look arrogant when they 
come out on the strip. You have to stay 
on the mat when fencing, which limits 


your movements to just forward and 
backward. If you step off the mat you're 
penalized. Fencing is very controlled. 
Sometimes, though. I'd like to go into 
an empty room with an opponent and 
have it out, like Errol Flynn. To some 
extent there is a blood and death attrac¬ 
tion to the sport, though the foils are 
tipped and electrified. Mrs. Cramer 
makes us control that feeling, however. 
We’re not encouraged to cheer when we 
score a touch, or cry out at a thrust, or 
even weep if we lose a bout. Everything 
must be contained. Occasionally I'll be 
struck by an opponent and she'll exclaim, 
'£>!/()!' And I wonder if at that moment 
she really isn’t thinking, 'Kill!' 

"I have trouble with wild opponents. 
They tend to draw me out. The men fenc¬ 
ers at Penn State are not as controlled as 
we arc. They use their strength and speed 
more, project it into the foil. They try 
to dominate physically. They're wilder 
coming onto the strip and have a differ¬ 
ent attitude. We look at fencing as a 
sport, as a matter of style, a way of im¬ 
proving ourselves. They look at it as a 
way to dominate, and the best approach 
when starting out is to hack away. The 
men prefer to win even at a loss of style. 
For us, style comes first. It’s not really a 
man-woman thing. It’s more a compe¬ 
tition of styles. Ours is the style of the 
French masters. I worked with such a 
master and he taught me fine moves and 
controlled finger work. The better men 
fencers use this method. That's why I 
wouldn't like to see the men’s and wom¬ 
en's teams integrated. 11 ike our approach 
better. 

"We only fence the men for practice. 
We can normally hold our own against 
them. They don’t get scholarships and 
neither do we. They didn’t want them. I 
think we might be getting some soon al¬ 
though Mrs. Cramer worries that schol¬ 
arships will cause friction among the 
girls. That’s also why she seldom lets us 
fence each other. If we compete among 
ourselves we might not get along. I know 
a few girls who would like to knock me 
off, and I’d like the chance to put them 
in their place. 

"I didn't fence before I came here and 
l probably won’t be fencing after I leave. 
There really aren’t that many opportu¬ 
nities for fencers unless you live near big 
cities, like Philly. Besides, if I wanted to 
continue, say to make the Olympic team. 
I'd have to give up everything for four 


or five years a fencer usually doesn't 
reach a peak until 30 and I'm not will¬ 
ing to do that.” 

Cramer summons Lisa Geisler to the 
strip. Lisa assumes her stance. Her knees 
are slightly bent, as if she is half con¬ 
templating sitting down. The foils cross, 
and then there is the quick click of steel 
as the bout commences. The women 
move slowly at first, their foil tips mak¬ 
ing small circles in the air, then darting 
forward, being parried with a click, re¬ 
treating, making circles again, until final¬ 
ly Geisler takes the offensive. She ad¬ 
vances on her coach amid the sounds of 
slashed air and clicking steel and the 
rhythmic pa-ti-ta-ta-ta-TAT of feet slap¬ 
ping the mat. The final TAT comes on 
a strong lunge that causes the muscles 
in Geisler’s thighs to quiver and propels 
her blade directly into Cramer’s chest. 
"Good attack!" Cramer says. Now it is 
Geisler who is retreating and Cramer 
who is advancing. They continue to draw 
one another backward then forward on 
the mat as if their foils were magnetized, 
as if both were puppets drawn by the 
same hand in a meticulously choreo¬ 
graphed ballet amid the slashing of air, 
the clicking of steel and the rhythmic 
slapping of feet. 


r - n Lock Haven, Pa. on Saturday 
« morning everyone eats the big 
breakfast. Egg McMuffin at Mc¬ 
Donald’s. One chill, misty morning last 
fall when the citizens arrived there at 
daw n as is their custom, they found doz¬ 
ens of women similarly dressed— white 
blouses w ith Peter Pan collars, plaid kilts 
and Adidas soccer shoes with plastic 
cleats that clattered on the tile floor like 
a thousand castanets. Waiting in line, the 
young women chatted with animation 
while leaning on field-hockey sticks. 
They represented various Pennsylvania 
colleges that had come to town to com¬ 
pete in a tournament whose first game 
that morning would begin at 8:30. Each 
team would play five games that day. At 
lunch, when they would be given an hour 
break, the women, hockey sticks over 
their shoulders like rifles, would walk the 
three-quarters of a mile back to McDon¬ 
ald's'and then return to the field for the 
afternoon contests. 

The hockey field, carved out of the 
mountains like the town itself, is walled 
in on three sides by jagged rock. A mist 
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hovered like a lid over the field early in 
the morning. From the sidelines the 
women appeared like black shadows 
moving against the backdrop of rising 
mountains. It wasn't until shafts of sun¬ 
light broke through and fanned out 
across the grass that the athletes were il¬ 
luminated. if only for a fleeting moment, 
as they raced through beams of light in 
pursuit of the ball. 

The games were played in an eerie half 
silence punctuated by the clack of stick 
against stick as opposing women fought 
to dig the ball out of the corners. They 
grunted and sweated, jostled one anoth¬ 
er amid warnings—"Keep your stick 
down, please'."—until finally, with a 
whack, one of them propelled the ball 
downfield. There was a sudden pounding 
of feet as the teams thundered after the 
ball, converging on a solitary goalie, 
gnomclikc in her pads, small and defense¬ 
less in the net. The racing girls' legs 
churned like those of cyclists, their skirts 
flouncing like dancers', and yet, curious¬ 
ly, their upper bodies were held stiff, al¬ 
most regal, heads up. 

The teams were watched by a few doz¬ 
en spectators, mostly resting players 
sprawled on blankets, sipping cups of 
coffee that they cradled in both hands. 
Occasionally, someone cheered: "Nicely 
cut, Peggy, nicely cut!" The cheers were 
rarely directed at any one team but usu¬ 
ally at a well-executed maneuver by an 
individual player regardless of her team. 
In fact, the purpose of this tournament 
was not to bestow a championship but 
rather to pick the best players for an all- 
star team. 

The most partial observers at each 
..game were the coaches, one of whom had 
a decidedly English accent. Gillian Rat¬ 
tray of Penn State, a tanned, trim woman 
of 40, was dressed in a pantsuit, and she 
followed the action along the sidelines, 
walking casually, arms folded across her 
chest as if taking a stroll through her na¬ 
tive countryside. She always trailed the 
action. Occasionally, she called out an 
exhortation—"Fight, ladies, fight!"—in 
a quiet voice that carried across the misty 
field but contained little of the sense of ur¬ 
gency and admonishment that was in the 
phrase. Her chidings were like those ol a 
slightly milled schoolmistress. 

It was Rattray who suggested that the 
women walk to McDonald's for lunch 
after some had played three games that 
morning. "The exercise will be good for 


them," she said, with only a faint grin. 
"Keep them from getting stiff before the 
afternoon contests." The w omen accept¬ 
ed the rationale without complaint and 
took off cheerfully. Unlike most men in 
varsity sports, women, it seems, do not 
expect special considerations such as 
transportation and team meals. Nor do 
their coaches. 

One night, for instance, Rattray was 
eating dinner in a well-known restaurant 
near the Penn State campus w hen a wait¬ 
er approached, cleared his throat and, 
looking embarrassed, informed her that 
Joe Paterno had just entered the restau¬ 
rant. "Isn't that nice?" she said, return¬ 
ing to her meal. 

"You don’t understand," the waiter 
said. "He's the football coach. This is 
his table." 

"Well, aren't we lucky then, sitting at 
his table." 

"He always eats dinner on Thursdays 
at this table." added the waiter. "Would 
you move to another one?" 

Rattray smiled. "You are kidding!” 
she said pleasantly. It was only when the 
waiter persisted that Rattray's compan¬ 
ion found it necessary to inform him only 
half in jest that the lady w'as the field- 
hockey coach, a position which certainly 
took precedence over that of a mere foot¬ 
ball coach. Finally, the waiter retreated. 
Recalling that moment, Rattray smiles 
and, without rancor, says, "Can you 
imagine? Isn’t that a scream?" Pausing, 
she adds, "Poor Joe." 

One of Penn State's performers in the 
Lock Haven tournament was Barbara 
Doran, a 21-year-old senior halfback 
from the Philadelphia suburb of Swarth- 
more w ho would eventually be picked for 
the Mideast All-Star team. Doran is one 
of three seniors on the Penn Slate hockey 
team to be given athletic scholarships in 
their final year. She also plays lacrosse, a 
sport she describes in esthetic terms— 
"constantly flowing, airborne, beauti¬ 
ful"—and once played on the Penn State 
basketball team but quit because of "per¬ 
sonality clashes." 

Perfectly at case, Doran sits Indian- 
style on the sofa of a motel room in Lock 
Haven. She has a figure that tends toward 
the hourglass, popular during the *50s, 
rather than the pencil so prominent to¬ 
day, which might explain why she is 
dressed in a bulky sweat shirt, baggy car¬ 
penter's overalls and laborer's orange 
shoes. Her face, like her figure, is pretty 


in a '50s way large brown eyes, up¬ 
turned nose, easy smile and, generally, 
the kind of soft, undistinctive good looks 
one remembers in Annette Funicello, 
Connie Francis and a thousand all- 
American cheerleaders, which, in high 
school, she was. "I’m very competitive,” 
she says. "In high school the most com¬ 
petitive field open to girls was the cheer¬ 
leading squad. I was the captain. 1 went 
steady with the football hero. He really 
was a nice guy." 

Although her voice softens and she 
seems to blush. Barbara further claims 
that she is aggressive. As proof she cites 
her continued harassment, since fresh¬ 
man year, of the Penn State athletic de¬ 
partment and the campus newspaper 
about their attitudes toward women in 
sport. Doran first espoused the cause in 
high school. 

"I was more prominent as a cheerlead¬ 
er than as an athlete," she says. "In the 
afternoon I'd play field hockey or bas¬ 
ketball before a few spectators and then 
rush home, put on my makeup and go 
cheer for the boys’ teams before big 
crowds. I started to complain that the 
boys’ teams had all the opportunities. I’d 
say to my coach, Miss Peck, a very de¬ 
manding, aggressive woman, 'Why can't 
we have this or that?' and she’d say, 
'We’re not allowed to, that's all.’ That 
really surprised me. Women coaches 
were always fierce with us, and yet they 
accepted second-rate status from the 
school administration and seemed timid 
around men. 

"Anyway, in my senior year we final¬ 
ly got the opportunity to go to Europe 
for three weeks on a field-hockey tour. 
Thai's when I had my first fight with my 
boyfriend. Would you believe he had the 
guts to say we didn't deserve to go, that 
the football players should go, instead, 
because they're the ones who went out 
and sweated. That just burned me, the 
idea that girls don't—or shouldn't 
sweat in sports. Women do tend to em¬ 
phasize skill, finesse and grace rather 
than brute strength. Lacrosse, for exam¬ 
ple, is a graceful game w hen played by 
women and bears little or no resemblance 
to the more physical lacrosse that men 
play. 

"Anyway, I got this reputation in high 
school. I figured things would change 
when I got to Penn State, liberal atti¬ 
tudes, and all. But after a few months I 
realized it was no different. I'm a cre- 
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Coming your way... 
TIME’S issue of 


July 4.1776 

*f # 


T 'HE ENEMY is off Manhattan. The British seize Staten Island 
md prepare to invade the mainland. Near Wall Street, frenzied 
New Yorkers tear clown George Ill’s statue. And a delegare from 
Delaware gallops 80 miles through thunderstorms to Philadelphia 
to help make the Declaration of Independence unanimous. 

These were some of the top stories in the first week of July 
1776. They will also be among the top stories in a very unusual 
issue of TIME. In a special issue this spring to commemorate the 
Bicentennial, TIME will cover the events of that week, department 
by department, as if today’s TIME had existed then. 

N ATION will report on Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration, 
as World examines European reaction to the Revolution. 

B USINESS is scheduled to report on colonial inflation.and The 
Sexes on whether women should vote. Books will review 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, while Music 
looks at the maturing Mozart. And there will be much, much more. 

C ERTAlNLYthis issue will become a collectors' item and a 
sell-out at newsstands. It will be sent to each active TIME 
subscriber at the time of publication. So if your subscription is about 
to run out, and you want to receive this special issue, make sure your 
renewal reaches us before April 25, 1975. If you’re not already a 
TIME subscriber, call before April 25 to enter your subscription. 
Phone toll-free 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

For information on bulk orders for schools and organizations, phone 
the same numbers. 


P ARTIAL LIST OF PROPOSED CONTENTS. Nation: Chro¬ 
nology of Independence,The Man from Monticello,What Kind 
of Constitution? The Plot to Kill Washington World: Welcome 
Revolution, Where nou\ King George? Business & Economy: Can 
We Afford Independence? Adam Smith on Wealth The Press: 
Pamphleteer Tom Paine Religion: Freedom in the Pulpit, How 
the Denominations Line Up on Independence Medicine: Who's 
A fraid of Inoculation ? 


TIME. The Weekly Newsmagazine 


ative-writing major so l began by sending 
letters to the sports editor asking why 
there were nine varsity women's sports 
and no coverage of them in the school pa¬ 
per. None of my letters were published, 
so I finally went looking for the editor. I 
made sure I was very sweet 'Oh. is the 
sports editor here, by any chance?* And 
there he was, a little rat hunched over a 
typewriter. It was cordial; we didn't want 
to antagonize one another. He said there 
wasn't sufficient interest in women's 
sports, and besides he only had live guys 
on the staff and no women reporters. I 
said, 'Why not pul a guy on women's 
sports?' He looked at me and said, 'We 
have our ego, you know!’ Well, finally I 
got a letter published by having a male 
friend of mine sign his name. By then I 
was getting so obsessed with the whole 
thing, I forgot what my purpose was. I 
took out an ad in the paper. I paid for it, 
thanking the sports staff for their inspir¬ 
ing, in-depth coverage of the Lady Lion 
lacrosse team, referring to the two four- 
line stories that had appeared that sea¬ 
son. The paper offered to do an article 
on women's sports if I'd withdraw the 
advertisement. I refused." 

Doran says the situation at Penn State 
has changed considerably since. The 
women now receive full coverage in the 
campus newspaper and, like male ath¬ 
letes, they are being given scholarships, 
although certainly not as many. And yet, 
Doran hopes scholarships will not bring 
with them the attendant pressures to win 
titles, in fact, that women's programs will 
not be run on the same level as the men's. 
She wants only that Penn State women 
be allowed to compete on an organized, 
proficient level. 

Perhaps, after all. she is not the ag¬ 
gressive person she believes she is. She 
may be confusing as aggression merely 
a healthy and highly developed ego. Ag¬ 
gression, such as Bobby Fischer’s drive 
to crush an opponent’s ego, must find 
its fulfillment in another's destruction, 
but Barbara Doran seeks only recog¬ 
nition in her own right, at no other's 
expense. 

“A philosophy like Bobby Fischer's 
may be why we've survived through the 
centuries,” she says, "but it's not why 
women play sports. I never start a game 
thinking about winning or losing. I be¬ 
lieve women have been right all these 
years. Sports is for personal human 
growth.” end 
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If you like your smoking cool neosy, KOOL 
i$ for you. Its taste of extra coolness wipes 
out hot taste forever. 

Like a cool ’n easy Swimobile by Chap- 
pel Industries? KOOL will be glad to 
send you one. It’s like having a pet dol¬ 
phin to tow you around. Propelled by 
twin water jets, it’s fun for all. For tow¬ 
ing the gang behind or for snorkelers. 
Weighs 86 lbs., 52" long, 36" wide, 18" 
high. Sold elsewhere for $365.00, the 
Swimobile is yours for only $299.95 and 
10 labels from any style of KOOL. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


mam 


SWIMOBILE OFFER! Special price 
coven delivery of Swimobile a* right 
Features-. 5 HP air-cooled engine, and 
fiberglass hull. Allow 6-8 weeks de 
Irvery. Offer good thru 12/31/75 (or 
while supply lasts). Limited to U.S.A. 
Make certified check or money order 
payable to SWIMOBILE OFFER Mail 
to Box 3000KS, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 

□ Pleoie rend me SWIMOBIlf(S). 

for eoih one t enclose 10 KOOL labels 
(any stylo) plus $299.95. 


Q Certified Cheek 
•Card # 

Phone - 
Nome 

I am 21 

Address. _____ 

C.ty 































Summer's here! YVlioop it up at Canada’s rip-roaring festivals 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Canada. 
„ This 

Summer. 


Summer’s here! Come for Montreal’s 
historic pageants, superb restaurants.. 









Summer’s here! See Atlantic century drills in Kingston, Ontario Summer’s here! Visit authentic 

Canada’s grand Highland Games. and St.John’s. Newfoundland. Indian Days all through the West. 



Summer’s here! Come to logging gracious, historic Ottawa, Ontario. Best of all—it’s free! 
festivals in British Columbia. 


For further information, see your Travel Agent or write to Canadian Government Office of Tourism, Department F-3, Ottawa, Canada h'JA 0110. 























One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 


...they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt, pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re¬ 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket 
ball...the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card —and enter your subscription today If someone's beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building, Chicago. 

Illinois 60611. Or, call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 
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FOR THE RECORD 

.hii.i'n ROIHRIO DURAN retained the WUA 
weight cr.>»n with a l4th-round knockout of 
Lanvpktn of the U.S.. in Manama C n>. I’uivama. 


'T-V 1 - 

kepi C tec eland in third place with a M week- which 
included a 114 M victors over the Cavaliers. New 
Orleans got Ik points and 11 assists from Pete Mar- 

vacn halted it. I he Hulls also cored Atlanta and had 
a •fl/i-yamc lead over Kansas Citv-Omaha. The 
Kings" lone triumph e.vine aitams, Milwaukee, which 


another loss" 

"MM RACING ^FOOLISH m A.SL RL ^Sj?.KOl. 

i Pierce up. took the $100,000 

; , irs , u i ar p - 


GOLF DOIt MURPHY fired a 
’71. earning S'MXHi and a or 
1 ddie^Pcarce in the la 


1 lonv SCHK K- 




• • - ■-. 'ji O^l-l.vov!e| -^l.ud^sl^ 
slimum the Ninth Mats'' 2 before'heal mg Kansas 

ru?*«; 


CALL YARBOROUGH beat David Pearson bv 

iBa ga sffiaaa 

SKIING BILL KOCH of Guilford. \t. became the 

r;; : £:?S 

world' ".v’l’j \ l l inmn , ' , fi!e A ;it'l m'lu' I RANLlf 

iiiifim 

IIA1 I (lie mile in 4:112.1. HASH 1 t RAUI(IRI) 
the Ml-sard dash m h.U and MIKU IS A U 1 Ll< the 
three-mile in I J 07.b (poxc 541. 

KAMI D MICKI KING, divine 


.iSSSSs 

SANCTION! P Bv the Hie Light and rctiuircd to 

cut Itsfootb.dl eraiHs-m-aid hs Ilf , .OKI AllOMA 
. . 

he IV < Sugar Howl. 

ISI . former all-slat AHA for- 
he l lah Slats this 



OKI R of Great I! 


‘ S^S^iSSflK 

VI arme'rv'I'levcUind'.' Ha'lUmoiV and 

hu!tr,::::mb,ri"".^:H„MS^: 

V A.-loyly, i-l week lr'.',v'.n> vslule 
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Jim Durham 9 
Holds Court For ir 
The DEfense I 

Best Play-By-Play 1 
In The NBA 


BASKETBALL' 
HOME & AWAY 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY: 
Chicagoland Oldsmobile Dealers; 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation; 
Montgomery Ward; 

True Value Hardware Stores; 

And Chicagoland Auto Mate Dealers. 






Sports Illustrated 

Superstar 

★ Posters * 



2 FEET X 3 FEET* $2.00 EACH 

IOI Great Pro Athletes 


Hockey 

O Syl Apps 1 HI 4 
D Bobby Clarke 1 Hi 
D Yvan Cournoyer 1H2 
O Phil Esposito 1H4 
0 Tony Esposito 1H6 
O Ed Giacomm ihio 
0 Bill Goldsworthy 1 H12 
D Bobby Or 1H3 
D Berme Parent 1H5 
O Brad F>ark 1H8 

□ Gilbert Perreault t H9 

□ Dave Schultz 1H7 
D Gary Unger 1H11 
O RogieVachon 1H13 
Basketball 

□ Nate Archibald 18B1 

□ Rick Barry BK502 

□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 
D Dave Cowens 3B2 
O Julius Ervmg 17B1 
0 V\Slt Frazier 9B2 

□ Gail Goodrich BK501 
D John Havlicek 3B1 

O Connie Hawkins 14B42 
D Spencer Haywood 1 5B24 
O Kareem Abdui-Jabbar 8B1 


□ Bob McAdoo 4B1 

□ Geoff Petrie 16B2 
0 Jerry West 7B2 

0 Sidney Wicks 16B1 


O Donny Anderson 14N44 
0 Lem Barney 6N20 
O Fred BiletnikOff 9A25 
0 George Bianda 9A16 
O Terry Bradshaw 13N12 
0 John Brockington 7N42 
O Larry Brown 16N43 
O Nick Buomconti 7A85 
0 Dick Butkus S3N51 
O Larry Csonka 7A39 
O Mike Curtis 2N32 
0 Carl Eller 9N81 
0 Chuck Foreman 9N44 
O Roman Gabriel S8N18 
O Joe Greene 13N75 
O BobGnese 7A12 
O Franco Harris 13N32 
O Bob Hayes 5N22 
O Calvin Hill 5N35 
O Harold Jackson 8N29 
0 Charley Johnson 4At 2 


O Ron Johnson 11N30 
O Sonny Jurgenson 16N9 
O Billy Kilmer 16N1 7 
0 Ted Kwalick 15N82 
O MacArthur Lane 7N36 
O Willie Lanier 6A63 
O Bob Lee 1N19 
O Bob Lilly 5N74 
0 Archie Manning 10N8 
O Mercury Morris 7A22 
0 Joe Namath F4JN1 
O Merlin Olsen 8N74 
0 Alan Page 9N88 
0 Dan Pastorini 5A7 
0 Mike Phipps 4N15 
O Jim Plunkett 1 At 6 
O Mike Reid 3A74 
O John Riggins 8A44 
0 Charlie Sanders 6N88 
0 O J Simpson 2A36 
O Bubba Smith 2N78 
0 Ken Stabler 9A12 
0 Roger Staubach 5N12 
0 Charley Taylor 16N42 
0 Ohs Taylor 6A89 
O Bob Tucker 11 N38 
0 Paul Wbrtield 7A42 


O Gene Washington 15N18 
0 Garo Yepremian 7A1 
O Charles Young 12N86 

Baseball 

O Hank Aaron INI 
O Aaron hits 715 HR1 N1 
O Johnny Bench 3N4 
O Lou Brock 10N4 
O Bob Gibson 10N3 
0 Reggie Jackson 9A3 
0 Willie Mays 6N2 
O Pete Rose3Nl 
O Ron Santo 4A4 
O Tom Seavet 6N1 
0 Willie Stargei 18N4 
Tennis 

0 Arthur Ashe 1T2 
0 Billie Jean King ITS 
O Rod Laver 1T1 
0 John Newcombe 1T6 
O Stan Smith 1T4 
Other Sports 
O Janet Lynn 1 Si 
O Johnny Miller 1G1 
O Kyle Rote. Jr 1SC1 
O Secretariat 784 


Please send me the Superstar posters 
I've checked at $2.00 each or at your 
special offer of 3 for $5 00 iand S1 50 
for each additional poster] I've indi¬ 
cated how many of each I want 

I enclose $_for_ 

posters, plus 50C to cover postage 
and handling 

□ Cash C Check □ Money Order 
Note: These big full-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes 
to prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

PO Box 13859. Philadelphia. Pa 19101 


ate zip SI0310 

(Please allow 3-4 weeks lor delivery) 


•Hockey posters measure 18 inches « 24 inches 








Have anything you want before dinner. 



After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac—no other drink—can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 



FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


The after dinner drink 


80 Proof Renfield Importers, ltd New 'fork 



Announcing More 

a new experience in cigarettes. 



Put your cigarette against it. 


What’s More? It's a whole new look 
in cigarettes. A whole new feel. A whole 
new length. 

More is more by design. 

It's the first 120 mm cigarette. It was 
conceived and engineered to give you an 
all-new smoking experience. 

It’s a longer and leaner cigarette. 
(Which makes it look terrific.) 

It smokes slower and draws easy for 
more enjoyment. (Which means more 
time for those relaxing moments.) 

It’s More. With over 50% more pufis 
than a 100 mm cigarette. Yet More 
doesn’t cost more. 

(Which means more for 
your money.) And be¬ 
cause More is more fla¬ 
vorful (yet surprisingly 
mildl.itwillbeoneofthe 
most satisfying smoking 
experiences you’ll ever 
have. 

New Filter More. 

Like no cigarette that ever was. 

Because More is a 
cigarette that offers so 
much more, we felt it 
should look like more, 
too. So we’ve put it in an 
all-new cigarette wrap 
that’s a handsome bur¬ 
nished brown. 



M ore. It looks like more. 11 tastes like 
more. It’s more in every way except price. 

More. It sits neat in your hand like 
it was made for it and fits your face like 
it found a home. 

New Menthol More. 

It's a cooling blast. 

If you like menthol, now you can 
have More Menthol, 

More Menthol gives you more cool¬ 
ness, more tobacco enjoyment. It's the 
new 120 mm menthol cigarette that 
starts with a blast, and cruises you 
through the longest, slowest-burning, 
coolest-smoking experi¬ 
ence you’ve ever had. 

And just like More 
Filters, More Menthol 
gives you more for your 
money. 

Over 50% more 
puffs than a 100 mm 
menthol cigarette. 

More Menthol. 
Long, lean and bur¬ 
nished brown, it looks 
as cool as it smokes. 

More Menthol. You 
don’t have to pay more 
to get it. And onceyou’ve 
got it, you’ll wonder 
where it's been all your 
life. 


The first 120mm cigarette. 


Warning •. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter. Menthol; 21 mg.'‘tar". 1.6 mg. nicotine—av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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TIHIE READERS TAKEOVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


FOR THE DOGS 

Sir: 

Tell me, arc you running a can-cover con¬ 
test for Alpo? Your Feb. 24 issue has to rank 
as one of your dumbest. Right smack in the 
midst of exciting basketball and hockey sea¬ 
sons, you've got a shaggy Rinny-Tin-Tin on 
your cover. If there's a “big itch" in the dog 
show world, let's keep the fleas in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Michael Kane 

Vienna, Va. 

Sir: 

Wow! I've just read your Feb. 24 issue, 
and I am still in a state of shell shock. Dogs? 
Horses? Glamorized karts? Tugs-of-war? 
Wrestling? Frisbccing? Surely you jest. This 
isn't the SI I’ve been eagerly awaiting each 
Thursday for years. Hurry up, baseball! Who 
says it's not the national game? 

Philip F. Smithka 

White Plains, N.Y. 

Sir: 

As if bridge weren't enough. 

Mike Nadel 

Milford, Conn. 

Sir: 

Regarding two recent cover photographs, 
we prefer the dames over the dogs. 

Jim Algeo, Greg Godec, 
Mark Bishop, Gary Mann, 
Richard Hackett 
Athens, Ohio 

Sir: 

Your Feb. 24 issue was perfect for my new 
puppy. 

Thomas F. Stienstra 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

Sir: 

After reading the article f Lowdown on the 
Top Dogs), I’d say it was a great shaggy-dog 
story. 

Clint Juhl 

Hahn, Germany 
Sir: 

I enjoyed your article on Westminster. 
However, 1 think you should have made it 
even clearer that Captain Arthur J. Hagger¬ 
ty was ringside judging, which is a pretty 
precarious practice, even for one as experi¬ 
enced as Haggerty. Your article made all of 
the judges look ignorant because they didn't 
have the sense to pick Haggerty's ringside 
choice. You can tell much by movement, but 


there is a lot hidden under those gorgeous 
coats and inside the mouths that only the 
judge who has gone over the dog could know. 

Winning best-in-show at Westminster is a 
very big honor. It would be sad to have any 
of this esteem taken away from the Old Eng¬ 
lish sheepdog by Haggerty's remarks. 

Mrs. C. M. Sunderland 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sir: 

I suggest that if Captain Haggerty finds a 
way to keep an Old English’s muz/le clean 
(barring a face-wash after every meal), he 
let the world in on the secret. Of course, Hag¬ 
gerty would prefer the miniature pinscher— 
neither has much hair. 

Lyn Marker 

Zancsfield, Ohio 


Sir: 

I agree with Captain Haggerty that tem¬ 
perament should play an important role in 
the decision of whether or not to breed a spe¬ 
cific animal. After his discourses on the im¬ 
portance of temperament and the '‘aggres¬ 
siveness" of the Old English sheepdog, he 
states that Ch. Sir Lancelot of Barvan had a 
"dirty muzzle" and adds, "a dog like that 
should not win Westminster." The fact that 
Sir Lancelot did not take a bite out of Hag¬ 
gerty is testimony to his good nature. 

Karen Smith 


Brooklyn 


Sir: 

After reading the paragraph on the York¬ 
shire terrier the average person is going to 
believe that all Yorkies have open skulls and 
can easily die. This is not true. The problem 
will occur more often in the toy breeds but 
is not common. Ask any reputable Yorkshire 
terrier breeder. In the future, we hope your 
Westinsmter review will be in better taste, 
or please don't bother. 

Leona and Scott Ryan 

Worcester, Pa. 


Sir: 

As an exhibitor and fancier of dogs, I 
have to say that your article by Robert H. 
Boyle was one of the best I've ever read. 
The comments by Captain Haggerty may 
well have provided the impetus and ham¬ 
mer blows that arc needed to shake up mod¬ 
ern dog showing. 

To have given an open critique, such as 
Haggerty did, on our most prestigious show, 
the Westminster, will undoubtedly not en¬ 
dear him to many, but he gained the respect 


of countless others. To name names and 
point out faults required tremendous cour¬ 
age and an all-consuming personal honesty, 
which appear to be lacking in the show world 
of today. 

Robert H. Burns 
President 

Silence Is Golden Bascnji Club 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Sir: 

Captain Haggerty says it all in 17 sweet 
words: . . any dog that becomes a cham¬ 

pion in the show ring should be able to pass 
working tests." 

Now let's go to work and get back to the 
main point of dogs. 

Raymond C. Hoagland 

Fair Haven, N.J. 

ROPE TRICK 

Sir: 

Never have I read such a satisfying article 
as Richard W. Johnston’s These Vikings 
Were Steelier (Feb. 24). I have been a Vi¬ 
king fan for quite some time now and my 
loyalty to them was severely tested after their 
disappointing play in this year’s Super Bowl. 
But your article restored my confidence in 
them, not just as a football team but as peo¬ 
ple. I'm sure they can pull themselves togeth¬ 
er and have another good year, one they can 
be proud of. And if they don't, with a little 
practice they could be tug-of-war champions 
of the world. 

Darryl Aaberg 

Columbia Falls, Mont. 

Sir: 

Dave Osborn says, "It was the greatest 
experience, the greatest victory, I've ever had 
in sport. Better than any football game . . . 
and people who sec that tug-of-war on tele¬ 
vision will remember it when they've forgot¬ 
ten who played in the 1975 Super Bowl." 

I remember who played in the 1975 Super 
Bowl. The Stcclcrs wiped the Vikings of! the 
field. They dominated the game in every as¬ 
pect. If I were privileged enough to be a Sleel- 
er and someone asked me about the tug-of- 
war, I would simply hold up my hand and 
show him my Super Bowl ring. 

Watts Hamrick 
Frank Levin 

Concord, N.C. 

BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER 

Sir: 

l‘vc always respected SI for standing up 
to the biggies in the sports world, but you 

continued 
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Wc want you to feel as good 
about flying our airline as we do. 


Since were paid to fly Pan Am and you're 
not. the best way to make you feel as good about 
flying our airline as we do is by giving you terrific 
service. 

Planes on time. Baggage handled carefully 
and quickly. 


Food and drinks to satisfy your tastes. 

And reservations people who take the time 
to make sure your trip is set up exactly the way 
you want it. 

That way. when vour flight is over.you II find 
that it's also paid you to fly Pan Am. 


R^IVAIVI 


The spirit of’75. 


See your Travel Agent 






19TM MOLE continued 


CHANGE 

OF 

ADDRESS 

If you're moving, 
please let us know 
four weeks 
before changing 
your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL 
HERE 


For faster service 
call 

this toll-free number: 
800-621-8200. 

(In Illinois 
800-972-8302). 


Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago. Illinois G0G1I 


I l!> 


Statu ZipCodu 


Be sure lo attach your address label when writing 
on other matters concerning your subscription — 
billing, adjustment, complaint, etc- 


To order SI check box: Q new Q renewal. Sub¬ 
scription price in the Untied Slates. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands SI4.00 a 
year; Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$10.00 a year; all others SI 8.00 a year. 


really blew it with “Set ’Em Up in the Oth¬ 
er Alley” (Scorecard, Feb. 24). You openly 
contradict yourself. You say girls join boys’ 
sports because girls have no other outlet for 
their talent. Maybe these guys had no other 
outlet but to play on the girls’ team; after 
all, there was no boys’ team. Let’s face it, it 
girls can compete with guys well, ii works 
both ways. You can’t have your cake and 
cat it. 

Larry Niech 


Edison, N.J. 


Sir: 

Women ought to read the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Men also ought to wake up: a 
lot of money awaits those entering female 
tournaments. 

The best of both worlds is no longer avail¬ 
able. ladies. The ERA offers you combat 
boots, not roses or candy, because those days 
are gone forever. 

Samuel A. Nic.ro, M.D. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Sir: 

At last the shoe is on the other foot. Ed¬ 
ucators in America must realize, and quick¬ 
ly, the absurdity of girls on boys’ teams and 
boys on girls' teams. What is needed are sep¬ 
arate outlets for boys and girls to further 
their athletic talents. If the formulation of 
separate teams for hoys and girls necessitates 
a cut in boys' athletic funds, so be it. But it 
is something that must be done, and the 
sooner the better. Until then, if the girls arc 
going to participate on boys' teams, then 
boys should be allowed to develop their ath¬ 
letic abilities on girls' teams. Gentlemen, 
keep on bowling! 

Keith A. Maiiaiii y 

North Riverside, III. 

VIOLENT HOCKEY (CONT.) 

Sir: 

This letter is in response to the increasing 
uproar over the violence prevalent in icc 
hockey today. I believe this criticism is un¬ 
justified in that it merely segregates one man¬ 
ifestation of our violent society. 

Hockey provides what the majority of the 
ticket-buying public wants to see, speed and 
violence. If rock 'em, sock 'em hockey did 
not attract large crowds throughout the 
United States and Canada, you can bet that 
the front offices would change the playing 
tactics of their teams. 

We live in a violent world and ice hockey 
is an extension of it. All of us should realize 
that criticism directed at hockey is, in truth, 
criticism directed at our society. Hockey will 
become less violent when our society be¬ 
comes less violent. Until then we can con¬ 
tinue to criticize, continue to buy tickets or, 
as many do, continue to do both. 

w. Stewart Moss 

Miami 
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IDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS 

Sir: 

On behalf of the ever-increasing number 
of flying disc enthusiasts, let me thank you 
for your entertaining coverage of two of our 
more prominent figures, John Kirkland and 
Victor Malafronte ("They Are My Life and 
My Wife ", Feb. 24). 1 only wish that you 
could have provided the reader with a clear¬ 
er descript ion of the degree to which the sport 
is developing. 

This summer there will be six major events 
on the North American tournament sched¬ 
ule. The forms of competition arc quite di¬ 
verse, ranging from disc golf to freestyle. The 
competitors are drawn from across the con¬ 
tinent, and they are dedicated. The result is 
a fascinating display of talent which, like Vic¬ 
tor and John's act, draws an amazed reac¬ 
tion from spectators. I'm sure both John and 
Vic will attest to the severity of the compe¬ 
tition at these events. 

Many of us look forward to a flying disc 
show in the future, possibly with basketball 
as a warm-up act. 

Daniil Roddick 
Editor 

Flying Disc H arid 

Piscataway, N.J. 

CARR CRASH 

Sir: 

Applause for your interesting feature on 
the young wrestling prodigy Jimmy Carr 
(Driving Up with <i Compact Carr , Kcb. 24). 
More applause for your prescient observa¬ 
tion that Michigan State's two-time NCAA 
champ, Pat Milkovich, might prove to be a 
stumbling block for Jimmy. Milkovich daw¬ 
dled for around 10 seconds of their Ecb. 21 
match before recording his first takedown en 
route to a convincing9-2 victory. 

Roihrt Riley 

Detroit 

TALL ORDER 

Sir: 

Barry McDermott's article about young 
Bill Cartwright (.4 High Road for a Hot High- 
Schooler, Eeb. 24) shows that there are still 
great athletes whose values transcend mil- 
lion-dollar contracts. Every year we hear 
about agile giants who can jump and shoot. 
But one who respects his parents' judgment 
Who values an education? Who has poise 
and discipline at 17? That's news. 

Let us hope Bill has the impact, in both 
talent and character, that another great USE 
center had 20 years ago. You know who 1 
mean. Ron Watts' friend. 

Bill Johnston 

Oakland, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ii.llsiratlo, 
Timl& Luu Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 























Smoothness 
you can taste. 

If you're looking for a smooth, easy ride, nothing in 
the world beats a balloon. 

And if you're looking for the same smoothness in your 
cigarette, nothing beats a Lark. Lark has smoothness 
you can taste, from your first cigarette in the morning to 
your last one at night. 

The reason? Our unique filter. It has two outer "tar '' 
and nicotine filters, plus an inner chamber of specially 
treated charcoal granules. 

Together they smooth the smoke, and give you a taste 
that's richly rewarding, uncommonly smooth. 

Lark. It has smoothness you can taste - 



Pack after pack. 


King: 17 mg. "I3f." 1.2 mg. nicotine. Extra long: 19 mg. "tar." 
1.3mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report |Mar.'74.1 







